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R. A. A. P 
M vors us, 
“Vocal Methods.” 
Production,” &c., 


he is a nrn 


ATTOU, 
in this issue, 


ssive 


our esteeme 


We are acquainte 


-d contributor, fa- 
with a valuable article on 
‘d with his “‘ Voice 


and we are pleased to notice that 


writer. 


Our readers 


who will 


peruse the articic will observe that the author is serious, 


earnest and painstaking. 
dering the study of the 
artistic singing. 


sential requisite 


Mr. Pattou 


to 


is quite right in 


correct use of the voice an 


There is no 


doubt that not a few of our public singers could be 
benefited by his clear and pertinent suggestions. 











HE program committee of the Music Teachers’ Na- 
tional Association was in session at the New York 
Hotel last Tuesday night until the early hours of Wed- 
nesday morning, working upon the programs of the 
tenth annual meeting, which is to take place at Tremont 
Temple, Boston, on June 30 and July 1 and 2, 1886. 
Calixa Lavallee is chairman of the committee, and he, 
together with Mr. F. B. Rice, of Oberlin, Mr. A. R. Par 
sons, of this city, Mr. A. A. Stanley 
of the association, is a member ex-offczo of the commit- 
tee—and Theodore Presser, the secretary of the associa- 
tion, were present. Much preliminary work was ad- 
justed. No doubt the meeting this year will be largely 
attended. 





AND OUR PURPOSES. 
ITH this number THE MUSICAL COURIER enters 
on the seventh year of its existence. It is not 

necessary for us to speak of the prosperity of the paper, 

for this is known to its friends, and whatever enemies it 
may have possess the privilege of obtaining all the com- 
fort from denial which it may please them to put forth. 

Our present words, however, are not directed toward 

any interest dissatisfied with the conduct of this paper, 

but to those-—and they are many, we have reason to be- 
lieve—who find that THE MusICAL COURIER is living 
up to its pretensions. 

Our prime purpose is, has been and will continue to 
be the advancement of the art of music. Every musi- 
cian is aware how much is included in such a project. 


OUR PROSPERITY 


It means the exercise of a constant watchfulness and a 
lively discrimination. For this a thorough knowledge 
of music and sound judgment are necessary. We do lay 
claim to the former; we leave our readers to draw their 
own conclusions touching the latter. 

There are so many and such conflicting interests in the 
musical world in this metropolis alone, that it is an ex- 
tremely difficult task to steer straight with reference to 
all, to act under a sense of justice and still apportion 
praise or blame where it is due. In our aim to hold up 
a high standard of music and to judge artists by that 
standard, we have had some pleasant duties to perform 
and some unpleasant ones. 

In all this we assert, without hesitation, that THE 
MUSICAL COURIER has been consistent and has devoted 
itself unremittingly to the best interests of music. We 
profess to be hostile to charlatanry, and we believe that 
we have demonstrated our claim; we profess to be on 
the alert to bestow praise where it is due, and we be- 
lieve we have done so; we profess to be alive to false 
steps as well as good ones made in any musical venture, 
and to call attention to them, and we believe we have 
done so. We have engendered some bitter feelings in 
some few directions because of our out-spoken con- 
demnation; but in so doing we have aided the cause of 
musical art, and we accept this latter result with such 
satisfaction that we have no room left for troubling our- 
selves over the former. 

We have found that unbiased criticism, 
in the expression of our views, prompt praise where due 
and equally prompt blame where deserved, are all in the 
interest of the purest and best musical art, of our read- 
may freely add, in the interest of this 


fearlessness 


ers, and, we 
journal itself. 
To this we ascribe, in large measure, at least, 
prosperity. We shall continue in this course, seeking 
more and more to make THE MUSICAL COURIER out- 
spoken and clear-cut in its views, more and more a 
worthy medium of information for those whose lives are 
devoted to the art of music and for those who directly 
or indirectly, intimately or remotely, find pleasure there- 
in—and that means an immense number of people. 


our 





WHERE FOOLS RUSH IN. 

HE Real Estate Record and Guide, a very excellent 
; and trustworthy paper of its kind, makes the mis- 
take of having an alleged musical column, which, of 
course, teems with just such nonsense and misstate- 
ments as we should be likely to commit were we to in- 
corporate acolumn of real estate matter in THE MUSICAL 
COURIER, or as such papers like the New York 7zmes 
are bound to commit when they employ a critic who is 
not capable even of discerning between Herr Stritt’s and 
Herr Alvary’s voice; for, when the latter sang at the 
second night’s production of “ The Queen of Sheba” 
instead of Herr Stritt, who created the part of Assad in 
this city, the critic of the 7zmes, who was present at the 


‘performance, came out the next day and said that Herr 


Stritt had sung with a little more voice than at the pre- 
vious performance. The Real Estate Record, however, 
takes the trouble, in advance of the season, to deprecate 
the prospects of the American opera, and in the course 
of that effort it says: “ Then the choice of operas seems 


—who, as president | 
| vided he is accomplished in these two primitive mode 
; of musical tone production. 





unfortunate. The ‘Merry Wi Windsor’ wou 
seem to call for melodious treatmeM— ; but the composé 
was a pupil of Wagner, and it is sai@ that there is not a 
air in the opera which can be whistled or hummed 
Now. dear Real Estate Record, permit us to tell you thé 


“The Merry Wives of Windsor”’ is an opera full fro 


| beginning to the end of the most charming melodic 


such as your well-informed musical (?) critic will be d 
lighted to listen to, and that he can whistle or hum, pr 


Furthermore, let us tell 
you that “ The Merry Wives of Windsor " was composed 
by Otto Nicolai (born June 9, 1410, at Koenigsberg ; died 
May 11, 1849, at Berlin), who was a pupil of Klein and 
Zelter in Berlin, and of Bainis in Rome, and who neve 

saw Wagner, and probably never heard of him, for af 
the time of Nicolai’s death Wagner was not a celebrated 
composer, but a political refugee. And lastly let us tel 

you, dear Rea/ Estate Record, that it is Richard Wagner 
who in the seventh volume of his literary works says 

“The only form of music is melody; without it music 
cannot be imagiued, and music and melody are insepar- 
able.” 





A MALICIOUS HUMORIST. 

S the January number of the Ceafury contains na 
A article by Mark Twain nor a biography of the late 
lamented Josh Billings, most readers will doubtless turn 
first to an article on “ Verdi, the Composer,” by the face- 
tious and waggish musical critic of the New York 
Tzmes. It is well known that this clever and sly humor- 
ist fools the musical readers of the 7zmes almost daily 
by telling them every time a new composition is pro 
duced, that “in case of a novelty like this it will be ad- 
visable to defer judgment or description until after @ 
second hearing.”” Then he goes to his room and mali- 
ciously chuckles in thinking of the big, wicked words 
that will dwell on the musical reader’s tongue when hej 
finds he has to buy another paper in order to find out 
something about last evening’s concert or opera. 

His latest “ achievement,” however, shows that 
humorist’s best friends, and even his employers, are no 
safe from his wiles. The character of his article show 
that he had evidently received strict orders from th 
editors of the Century to put nothing original into it 
but to take all his matter from Grove’s Dictionary an 
Signor Ricordi’s collection of papers on Verdi. Thi 
editorial request the humorist religiously adhered t 
until he had lulled the suspicions of the editor. But 
when he came to the last paragraph he inserted a remark 
which is so highly original as to destroy the unity of the 
whole article, and to make one wonder how it ever got 
into the Century, which keeps such a rigid quarantine 
against all new ideas: “ The poorest of his (Verdi's) 
operas would enrich for life, as to themes, any of the 
over-ambitious and hardworking—after the fashion of 
the mosaic-makers of Venice—successful composers of 
modern France, Italy and Germany.” 

This means, /terally, that the poorest of Verdi's 
twenty-seven operas (most of which lived no longer 
than a fly) contains more musical ideas than a// of Mos 
zart’s operas, a// of Gluck’s, all of Wagner’s and Weber's’ 
and Meyerbeer’s and Rubinstein’s and Gounod’ s, &c., Rox 
Readers of the Century, however, and managers must be 
cautioned against imagining that’ the humorist actually 
believes what he wrote. His object, probably, is to get 
some manager to produce Verdi’s poorest opera and 
then, when the duped hearers have discovered that it 
resembles his own criticisms of new compositions, to go 
off and laugh at his practical joke and write the next 
day that such a work cannot be criticised after a first 
hearing. This must be the true explanation ; for other- 
wise his statement would imply that a// musica! people 
who ignore Verdi's poorest opera and crowd to hear the 
works of other composers are blasted fools —which 
would be absurd, and humorists are never absurd. 





Kaiser's opera, ‘“‘ The Trumpeter of Sackingen,” was 7 
produced for the first time at the Thalia Theatre on last Saturda 
night. The house was crowded to the extreme and the pub 
was very enthusiastic. The music of the new work is of a mo 
serious character than that of Nessler’s work of the same titles 
and on the same libretto, which is a free adaptation of Victor 
Scheffel’s beautiful poem, ‘‘Der Trompeter von Sickingen.” 
As regards the rendering it must be conceded that it was above 
the average. Herr Lund, the able conductor, managed his 
choral and orchestral forces with skill, and the principal parts 
were in good hands. Werner was finely represented by Herr 
Rathjens, who has a good baritone voice and acts well. Mme. 
Norbert-Hagen gave Margaretha with vocal skill, if not witha . 
great voice. Herren Wachtel, Ziehmann and Wackwitz were 
satisfactory. The mise-en-scéne was new and beautiful. The 
new opera is to be given during the entire present week and pos- 
sibly next week. 
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An Essay on Vocal Methods. 
By A. A. Patrou. 


RING the interesting morning session of the 
M. T. N. A., devoted to the voice, on July 2, cordial ap- 
1 was manifested when one of its distinguished members 
: “‘As to methods, I am tired of it, and do not believe in 
h, German, Italian nor in American methods of singing to 
here is but one method, and that is to sing natural.” 
lause. ) 
nging naturally? Is it the singing of a person with 
pod voice, but without instruction ? 
*the apparently natural or easy, but in reality artistic 
fz, as a result of good vocal study ? 
artistic singing possible among those who have never received 
any instruction? No! no more than artistic playing on instru- 
ments used in the orchestra is possible without previous teaching. 
» Singing naturally! What manner of singing do we hear from 
pupils during the few first lessons ? 

Again, if all vocal schools or methods are to be set aside, what 
is left for either teacher or pupil to be guided by? Indeed, what 
earthly use is there for teachers ? 

But can methods be dispensed with? Yet is not everything 
in this world done after a method or system ? What do such ex- 

* pressions as businesslike, workmanlike, musicianly, &c., mean? 
Do they not infer a method, a manner of proceeding in accom- 

» plishing certain work ? 

~ It seems plain, therefore, that not only a method is absolutely 
wanted, even to teach singing or to sing ; but that an intelligent 
method is essential in order to obtain satisfactory results in any 

For instance, is there no method or system 

If not, why are not all 


department of life. 
in manufacturing musical instruments? 
pianos, violins, &c., equally valuable? or why cannot anybody 
manufacture them ? 

On the contrary, is not instrument-making a methodic or scien- 
tific disposition of materials with a view to produce a most de- 
sirable tone-quality. 

What is voice-building? Is it allowing the pupil to screech or 
howl at will, or else to utter a feeble, sickly sound as best he 
may ; or is it learning methodically to so skilfully use the various 
organs of tone-production that a most beautiful vocal effect is 
obtained ? 

Now, after the musical instrument has been made, is there not 
an acknowledged best method known and studied for the purpose 
of mastering the mechanical difficulties of such instrument ? 

Likewise after the pupil has acquired a correct idea of pure 
tone-emission ; in other words, after his vocal instrument has 
been built, should there not be also a true method known which 
teaches how to master difficulties found in the perfect execution 
of scales, trills &c. ? 

Evidently there is but one aim for all students in the pursuit of 
their musical studies, which is excellence, although the means to 
reach it may differ. These are open to discussion ; and the 
choice of them is left to individual cases, and the comparative 
intelligence and peculiar gifts of pupil and master. In this 
sense it is indeed well not to believe in any particular method, 
because the acknowledged or accepted methods, discoveries 
or science possessed by the leading schools of music of all 
nations are contributions of experience bequeathed by the great 
masters of the past and the present. 

Since there is a recognized school of excellence by the common 
consent of the aggregate artistic minds, whereby a high order of 
instrumental playing is gauged qualified and approved, should 
there not also be a vocal school of equally high standard? Let 
us compare for a moment the excellence of the instrumental 
siool with that of the vocal. Legion is the name of creditable, 
if.ae-superior, performers on the string and wind instruments. 
On your five fingers you can count the truly great vocal per- 
formers ; a Patti, a Sembrich, a Gerster, possibly a few more, 
could vie in brilliant vocal execution with the shining lights of 
the instrumental school. 

If history is truthful, did not singers, in the days of Porpora 
compete triumphantly with the best instrumentalists? Why is 
the vocal art of to-day so sadly deteriorated? Simply because the 
impossible is attempted. Vocal aspirants attempt to rear within 
themselves a monumental work of art in six months which re- 
quires at least as many years of the most conscientious and _intel- 
ligent application. Furthermore, unwise teachers, for motives of 
vanity, greed, sometimes necessity, are too often guilty of undue 
haste in bringing out the pupil when a mere tyro. The professor 
must by all means earn a reputation whether legitimate or otherwise; 
and this is why pupils are driven before the public, only to betray 
their utter lack of preparation, and to furnish a fresh proof that 
true merit does not spring up like the mushroom. How many 
yacal débuts are made with' a flourish of trumpets all over 

G; country, year in, year out? What proportion of these em- 
bryonic Pattis and Marios, &c., realize these long-cherished 
dreams? It would, indeed, be well for most of such vocal weak- 
lings to inquire of the pianist or violinist, &c., if the latter has 
not labored, with infinite pains, from six to ten hours daily for at 
east ten years before he reached distiuction and renown. 

Kind reader, by way of parenthesis, allow me to speak a good 
word for the orchestra. Apart from the wonderful skill of the 
large majority of its members, do the people realize what con- 
summate musicians most of them are? Is it not an everyday 
matter for them to read at sight the most difficult part as if it 
had been studied with particular care ? and is the matter of trans- 
position with them any more than child’s play? Indeed, more 
than one of these musical toilers hides modestly talents of the 





—— 
highest order ; and how little are they appreciated by the public, 
and how unfairly are they compensated? Who has not listened 
with feelings of disgust to many so-called opera singers who were 
in reality not more than tenth-rate performers, and who were 


paid from $50 to $200 a night, when the ten times superior mem- | 


ber of the orchestra would barely receive a five-dollar pittance for 
his nightly task. 

If the average modern public singer could be gauged mathe- 
matically with the average public performer on a musical instru- 
ment, how would the former compare? In the first place, what 


percentage of singers’ voices are irreproachable in tone-quality in | 


every note of their compass? In the second place, where are 


they who can run perfect scales, simple and chromatic, arpeggios, | 


staccato and legato, beautifully-pearled trills, &c , to say nothing 
of unaccountable forms of expressions and peculiar modes of 
pronunciation? The only way to account for such phenomena is 
that a too indulgent or ignorant public would rather have poor 
singing than none at all. 

Let me submit another example with a view to explain more 


pointedly the result of a good method ; if any soprano wishes to | 
know whether she sings with truly artistic method, let her, for | 


instance, sing her part of the ‘‘ Quis est Homo,” from Rossini’s 
‘* Stabat Mater,” with a master of violin or flute, &c., the latter 


playing the second part. If the execution is so neat and clean 


and so nicely shaded that it is difficult to say which of the two, | 


the voice or the instrument is most charmingly used, so deliciously 


perfect is the rendering, rest assured, dear reader, it is the result 


of an artistic method. 
(To be concluded ) 


Massenet’s “Le Cid.” 


HOUGH the cable has brought us glowing re- 
ports of the judgment passed upon Massenet’s last opera, 


‘* Le Cid,” at the Grand Opera in Paris, and one morning journal | 
gave a long story of the plot of the drama, evidently written in 

advance, we have as yet had no satisfactory account of the bril- 
liant work which has taken the European musical world by storm. 
The Paris correspondent of the ‘London Standard, writing on 


December 1, says: The great musical event of the season was 


accomplished to-night in the production at the Académie de Mv- | 


sique of M. Massenet’s new opera, ‘‘ Le Cid.” For a long period 
composer, librettists, artists and management have had this 
colossal work in hand, and no one, whatever may. be his special 


musical predilections, will dispute that the result achieved is one | 


of which French art may be justly proud. 
M. Massenet’s subject is, of course, based upon the master- 
piece of Corneille, and, indeed, many pages of the libretto are 


merely the reproduction of the poet’s words. But the great 


French dramatist is not the only source drawn upon by the three | 


librettists— Messrs. d’Ennery, Gallet and Blau. They have also 


availed themselves of the Spanish drama on the same theme by | 


Guillem de Castro, who preceded Corneille. Literary students 


are likely to be shocked at this blending of the poet’s classic 


verse with the romantic stanzis suggested to the librettists by the | 


picturesque details borrowed from Guillem de Castro. But it is 


certain that the libretto thus extended has provided M. Massenet | 
with an ample framework, rich in episodes, for his musical in- | 


spiration, and has also given the management an opportunity for 
a scenic display of unparalleled gorgeousness and variety. 


The opera opens with a spirited overture, the striking feature 


of which is a phrase for flutes and violoncellos, recurring several 
The curtain rises on a state 
Chimene (Mlle. 


times in the course of the work. 
apartment in the palace at Burgos. 


Reszke). 
tralto, which gained the first encore. 
Bosman) confesses to Chimene that she also loves Don Rodrigue, 
but promises not to become her rival. The scene changes toa 
passage leading to the cathedral, through the colonnade of which 
is a fine view of the town of Burgos bafhed in a radiant atmos- 
phere. A very curious but original and pleasing effect of sound 
is here produced by the ringing of the cathedral bells, combined 
with the swelling peals of the organ and the trumpets of the 
heralds. Inthe presence of his court, who completely fill the 
stage, the Ainge (M. Melchissedec) invests Don Rodrigue with 
the Order of St. Jacques di Compostelle. This gives occasion for 


Here follows a charming duet for soprano and con- 


a remarkably interesting musical passage, including a chant de | 


/'epée, with andante phrase for tenor, which was very effective. 
It is followed by a superb duet for baritone and tenor, in which 


Don Diegue (M. Edouard de Reszke) relates the public outrage | 


just suffered from Don Gormas to his son, Don Rodrigue, who 
promises vengeance, though the offender is the father of Chimene. 
Nothing could be finer than the poignancy ot mortification and 


sense of infirmity expressed in the touching air to the words: | 
A very | 
powerful contrast is afforded by the delicious phrase to violin ac- | 
companiment, in which Chimene, as yet ignorant of the impend- 
ing quarrel of father and lover, expresses the joy of being | 


** C'est lui qui m'a frappé; Rodrigue, as tu du ceur?” 


beloved. 


In the second act the curtain rises on a street in Burgos after | 


dark. Here occurs the duel between Don Rodrigue and Don 
Gormas, with the death of the latter, followed by a grand 
funeral march and lament of Rodrigue. 
and, having ascertained that her father has died by the hand of 
her lover, gives vent to a passionate outburst of despair. 
succeeding tableau affords a welcome relief to the gloom of this 
scene. It represents a public place at Burgos filled with a gay 
crowd, the Xing and the court being also present. A grand 


Fides- | 
Devries) enters and tells her father, the Count de Gormas (M. | 
Plancon), of her love for Don Rodrigue, the Cid (M. Jean de | 


In it the /n/fanta (Mme. | 


Chimene then rushes in, | 


The | 


ballet takes, but the festivities are interrupted by the entrance of 

Chimene, who comes to demand the King’s justice on her lover, 

the murderer of her father. After a lament by Don Diegue ina 
| beautiful baritone air, which was encored, and a brilliant quintet 
and chorus in the Italian style, a flourish of trumpets heralds the 
| entrance of three Moorish cavaliers, who appear on the stage 
| mounted on richly caparisoned steeds. They come charged 
| with a declaration of war. Despite the continued supplications 
| of Chimene for justice on her lover, the King yields to the 
| prayers of Don Diegue, who, in a phrase of great amplitude, de- 
mands for his son the honor of commanding the army. 

In the third act the great feature is a magnificent duet for tenor 
| and soprano, where Rodrigue comes to take leave of Chimene be- 
| fore going to fight the Moors. This morceau is a chef d’euvre, 
| the house was fairly carried away by its poetic charm, and it was 
enthusiastically redemanded. The next tableau takes us to Don 
Rodrigue's camp, before the walls of Cadiz, where an effective 
Moorish rhapsody is introduced, with a voluptuous Oriental 
dance. Victory is promised to Don Rodrigue by his patron, 
| St. Jacques di Compostelle, who appears to him in a vision, and 
| the curtain falls as his troops are engaging the Moorish squad- 
| rons. In the fourth act, after a baritone song for Don Diegue, 
| on hearing of the supposed death of his son, and a very fine trio 
| for baritone, soprano and contralto, we reach the final tableau. 
This is of impressive splendor. 

The trio of lamentation (we here follow the account of 7%e 
Daily Telegraph) sung by Don Diegue, Chimene and the /nfanta 
| is arrested by the sourds of triumph that greet the return of the 
| victorious Cid. Last scene of all that ends this strange eventful 
| history is the court of the Palace of the Alhambra, its rounded 
| arches glittering with enamel and gold. Victorious Spanish cap- 
| tains and gorgeously dressed Moorish chiefs, bayadéres and 
priests, acolytes and courtiers, and, lastly, the Cid himself in 
golden mail, make their appearance in brilliant succession, and 
justify in this the closing scene my assertion that never has such 
magnificence attended the production of a lyric tragedy upon the 
The overcoming of Chimene’s conscientious scruples and 
lost in the wealth 


stage. 
her betrothal to the victorious Cid are almost 
of costumes exhibited and in the martial strains, helped by a sec- 
ond band upon the stage, that fill the gorgeous scene with radi- 
ant colors and inspiriting sounds. 

From the above description it will be understood, says 7he 
Standard's correspondent, that the dramatic, lyric and scenic 
merits of the new opera are of avery high order. AstoM. Mas- 
senet’s score, it is hardly to be anticipated that it will obtain the 
| suffrages of advanced Wagnerians. The work notwithstanding 
bears the stamp of unmistakable originality, characterized by 
great amplitude of style and skillful instrumentation. [In all re- 
spects it is worthy of the composer of ‘‘ Le Roi de Lahore,” 
** Hérodiade” and ‘‘ Manon."" It is, moreover, as produced at 
the Académie de Musique, nolessa feast for the eye than for the 
ear. That it will delight the great public may be regarded as set- 
tled. Corneille himself could hardly take exception to the man- 
ner in which M. Massenet has accomplished the difficult task of 
setting “The Cid” to music. The gorgeousness of the scenery 
and the luxurious richness and variety of the costumes may be 
imagined. 

The Telegraph's correspondent thus concludes: ‘‘ Le Cid” is 
a grand opera in the fullest sense of the word, as that word is 
| understood at the Académie de Musique. Indeed, Wagner's no- 
tion that every art should go to the making of an opera is here 
| completely realized, and if the purely musical portion is liable to 
be obscured by all the wealth of scenic illustration with which it 
is overlaid, the composer can scarcely complain, seeing that by 
such extraneous embellishments he affects many people who would 
be deaf to the charms of his unadorned art. But though I have 
| tried to do justice to the dramatic and artistic claims of the 
opera, I do not mean to convey the impression that the music is 
by any means of secondary importance. On the contrary, I de- 
sire to repeat that M. Massenet has never before been inspired by 
so high an ideal, that he has never yet imagined themes of such 
captivating simplicity, and that his former concerted pieces have 
not been cast in the broad and massive mold that distinguishes 
| the nobler passages of ‘‘ Le Cid.” His score is worthy of ample 

and careful analysis, no less than of general praise. Meanwhile, 
I must be content to record the signal success achieved by M. 
Massenet himself and by all those with whom he has worked. 








...Sefior Gayarre selected for his first appearance at 
the Teatro Real, Madrid, Donizetti's ‘* Favorita,” in which she 
was much applauded. . 


eee 
.... The Ménestrel informs its readers that a rich French 
amateur died lately, leaving behind him a superb Stradivarius 
quartet of instruments which cost him no less than 66,250 francs. 
One of the four is a violin which, we are assured, Stradivarius 
himself called his ‘‘ Song of the Swan,” because it was the last 
instrument which was ever turned out of his hands. It bears the 
date of 1737, the very year in which Stradivarius died, being then 
ninety-three years old. Up to the present time, experts have 
| cited as the last specimen of the grand old maker’s art a violin 
which belonged to the Count de Salabue, and bears the date of 
the preceding year, 1736. The authenticity of the four instru- 
ments is undoubted. The following are thei®)ates and what 
they cost tHeir late owner : 1, a violin bearing» the date of 1737, 
and known as the ‘Song of the Swan,” cost 17,000 francs ; 2, a 
violin bearing the date of 1704 cost 12,750 francs ; 3, a veers 
bearing the date of 1728 cost 19,000 francs, and 4, a violoncel le 
bearing the date of 1696 cost 17,500 francs, making a total, as 
previously stated, of 66,250 francs, 
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PERSONALS. 


——<@>- a 


DEATH OF PROFESSOR NOHL.—From Heidelberg comes 
the-news of the death at fifty-four of Prof. Ludwig Nohl, the 
excellent musical historian and writer, whose biographies of 
Mozart and Beethoven and works on Beethoven, Liszt and Wag- 
ner have made for him an enviable reputation. Nohl was born 
on December 5, 1831, at Iserlohn, Westphalia. 


HANS VON BULOW.—We have secured from Europe the 
latest picture of the celebrated pianist, Hans von Bililow, which 
we in this issue present to our readers. The erratic, eccentric, 
but highly gifted virtuoso will be remembered by musical per- 
sons from his tournée in this country in 1876, and it is to be 
hoped that he will soon return, as students of the pianoforte, more 
especially those of a classic turn of mind, cannot find a more in- 
structive performer to listen to. 

PATTI IN CONCERT.—Adelina Patti gave a concert at 
Vienna on the 16th uilt., whence she went to Prague, where she 
appeared twice in opera and on the 25th ult., in conjunction with 
Signor Nicolini, was to sing in ‘‘ Traviata” at the Vienna court 
opera. 

JOACHIM IN PARIS.—Joseph Joachim, the great violinist, 
will appear twice this month at the Colonne Concerts in Paris and 
afterward in the symphony concerts at Bordeaux, Lyons and 
Lausanne. 

BRUCH CONDUCTS.—Max Bruch has conducted in person 
his latest work, ‘* Achilleus,” at a recent concert, in Barmen, 
when he was overwhelmed with ovations. 

WILL APPEAR IN CONCERTS.—Mary Krebs, the great 
pianiste, well remembered in this country, will appear in concerts 
in London this month. 

A TENOR WHO KNOWS SOMETHING.--The Petersburg 
Daily Index-Appeal says: ‘‘ The singing of the tenor, Mr. 
Tebbutt, was a lesson that we think it would be well for some 
singers to learn from. This gentleman seems to be of the 
opinion that a proper pronunciation of his words does not in any 
way lessen or impair, even from an artistic standpoint, the volume 
or flexibility of his vocal powers or in the slightest degree detract 
from its pleasing power, and we think he is right.” 

WILLING TO COME.—Herr Joseph C. Brambach, of Bonn, 
the composer of ** Columbus,” the $1,000 Milwaukee prize com- 
position, has expressed his willingness to come to this country to 
conduct his new work at the Milwaukee May festival. People 
will find him an amiable, genial and unassuming gentleman, and 
as good a conductor as he is a composer. 

ERNST CATENHUSEN.—Mr. Ernst Catenhusen, the con- 
ductor of the Milwaukee North American Siingerbund, was in 
New York last week on a short visit for recreation and looking 
around for novelties for his concerts and for the festival, for 
which latter he has succeeded in engaging as soloists Frl. Leh- 
mann and Brandt and Herr Stritt. 

Miss LE CLAIR.—Miss Josephine Le Clair, the charming 
mezzo-soprano of St. Leo's Church choir, has been engaged for 
the February Philharmonic Club soiree at Chickering Hall and 
for Mr. Van der Stucken’s next concert at Steinway Hall. 

LUCCA AND MIERZWINSKI.— St. Petersburg papers 
speak in glowing terms of the success achieved there, at the con- 
certs in which she has taken part, by Mme. Pauline Lucca. 
They are equally complimentary to the tenor, Mierzwinski. 


HOME NEWS. 


—_—o———_—— 


The Seventh Regiment Glee Club will give a concert 
at the armory on the evening of the 3oth inst. 

——Miss Lizzie Webb Cary, a young dramatic soprano, 
of Boston, was in this city a few days ago on a visit. 

-——The friends of Miss Emma Thursby are arranging to 
give her a concert at the Metropolitan Opera House on the even- 
ing of February 23. 

——Herr Johannes Ziegler, a new pianist, will make his 
first appearance in America at Steinway Hall on Tuesday after- 
noon in a pianoforte recital with an interesting program. 

We are pleased to notice a nearly unanimous opinion 
in the Boston press .highly favorable to Miss Hattie Clapper’s 
singing in the last Hiindel and Haydn Concert in Boston. 

A handsome gold-headed cane was presented to Mr. 
Gustav Hinrichs, the assistant musical conductor of the Ameri 
can Opera Company, in the parlors of the Academy of Music, 
by the members of the chorus of the American Opera Company, 
on Saturday. 

Guilmant’s “ Messe Solennelle ” was produced for the 
first time in this country with instrumental accompaniment, viz., 
string orchestra and organ, at St. Leo’s Roman Catholic Church 
on Christmas Day, under the direction of the organist of the 
church, Mr. W. E. Mulligan. 

——Mr. Arthur Claassen, the young and energetic conduc- 
tor, will give a concert at Steinway Hall on Sunday, the 31st 
inst. He will produce on this occasion, for the first fime in this 
country, Wagner's ‘' Lovefeast of the Apostles,” for male chorus, 
and several works of resident composers. 

-The fourth concert given by the Philharmonic Society 
this season takes place at the Academy of Music Saturday even- 
next, The usual public rehearsal may b  ttended Friday 
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afternoon. Dvorak’s new symphony, No. 2, in D minor will be 
the principal orchestral number, and Mr. Carl Faelten is to play 
Schumann’s A minor concerto. 


Miss Pauline. Hall will have the part of a picturesque 
young gypsy girl in ‘‘ The Gypsy Baron” when it is produced at 
the Casino. At the conclusion of the run of the opera Miss Hall 
goes to Paris for study and recreation, and may remain in London 
next season, where she has an offer of an engagement. 


Ovide Musin, the great Belgian violinist, will make an 
extended concert tournée under the management of Messrs. 
Phipps and Edwards. The company will include Miss Minnie 
Ewan, soprano, from Washington, D. C.; the rising young 
pianist, Leopold Godowski; the tenor Dunman, and Charles 
Pratt as musical director and accompanist. 

——Sheet-music by resident composers is usually so 
trashy that it is a relief to come across something once in a while 
that, while characterized by easy and spontaneous melody, shows 
the composer at the same time fully abreast of the latest results 
in harmonic development. Mr. Otto Floersheim, some of whose 
compositions have been heard at the Van der Stucken and Thomas 
concerts, has just issued a “ Lullaby” and a ‘‘ Morceau a la 
Gavotte” (published at the office of THE MusicaL CourIER, 25 
East Fourteenth-st.), to which the above remarks are applica- 
ble. The ‘* Morceau a la Gavotte”’ is a simple, straightforward 
melody with the appropriate flavor of bygone times. The 
‘* Lullaby ” looks to the eye at first sight more like a fantasie on 
‘* Tristan and Isolde’ than a cradle song. To the ear, however, 
it is precisely what it is intended to be—a well-sustained, sooth- 
ing melody, with a rocking rhythmic movement, which is saved 
from all monotony by a varied modern harmonization.— 7he 
Evening Post. 


Do We 
Churches? 


ROGRAMS of vocal music performed in the 

Collegiate Church, at Forty-eighth-st. and Fifth-ave., since 
May last, Henry Carter, organist and director ; Miss Marie Van, 
soprano ; Miss Helen Dudley Campbell, alto; Mr. W. H. Stan- 
ley, tenor ; Mr. G. M. Huss, bass. 

MeNDELSSOHN.—“‘I waited for the Lord,”’ **‘ Look down from heaven,” 
* Cast thy burden,” ** O, come every one that thirsteth,”’ “* O, rest in 
the Lord,”” “ But the Lord 1s mindful,’ ** Be thou faithful unto 
death,” ‘** Lord God of Abraham,” “I praise thee, O Lord my God,” 
* Jesus my love” (from duets), ‘* Welcome, sweet day of rest” 
(arranged). 

Sronr.—** Come up hither,” *‘ I saw a new heaven.” 

Mozart.—‘* Benedictus” from ‘* Requiem.” 

HAnpEL.—" Rejoice greatly,’ ** O thou that tellest,”’ ‘* Lascia ch’io pianga.”’ 

Haypn.—** Sing the Lord,’’ * There is a blessed home.’ (Arranged.) 

‘* Lachrymosa”’ from ‘* Manzoni Requiem.” 


What Music Hear in Our 


(‘* Last Judgment.’’) 


Verpvi.—* Domine 
(Adapted ) 

Rossin1.—‘* O Salutaris ’ and ** Agnus Dei"’ from the ** Messe Solennelle. 
( Adapted.) 

Stainer.—* Lead kindly light,” ** What are these.” 

BeNnNETT.—* Jesus answered ’’ (** Woman of Samaria’’), ** God is a spirit.” 

Saran.—‘* Come, Holy Ghost.” (Adapted.) 

Hense_t.—“ Sweet is the work.’’ (Adapted.) 

Ast.—" I think when I read.”” (Adapted ) 

Best. —‘* The Lord is great.” 

Garrett — Prepare ye the way of the Lord,”’ ** Cantate Domino.” 

LacHNerR.—"* My faith looks up te Thee.” 

Hayves.—* Save, Lord, and hear us.”’ 

Hives.—“ Blessed are the merciful.”’ 

Attwoop.—* Turn Thy face.” 

Henry Carter.-—** Sun of my soul.” 

Gounop,—"* Send out Thy light,” ** There is a green hill,’’ ** Power and 
Love” (** Redemption ”’). 

Sutiivan.—* The Lord is risen,”’ *‘ O love the Lord.”’ 

Ktcxen.—“ Der Himmel.”’ (Arranged.) 

Repueap.—"* Lord’s Prayer.” 

Bucx.—** Te Deum,” ** Salve Regina.”’ 

dices. — Blessed are the merciful.” 

Tours. —“ Aspiration.”’ 

BarTLettT,—" I heard the voice.”’ 


Jesu,” 


” 


Torrente.—* Show me thy ways.” 
Lvuzz1.—** Ave Maria.’” (Adapted.) 
Cuervupini.—* Ave Maria.’? (Adapted.) 
Danxs.—** Ashamed of Jesus,” 
Pease.—* Oh, heavy laden,” 
Faure.—" Crucifix,” “* Sancta Maria.” 
Puetrs.—* As the hart.”’ 
BaumBacu,—" Seek ye the Lord.” 


(Arranged.) 


Frever.—* Saviour, source of every blessing.” 


CuurRCcH OF THE ReveemeR, ttt East E1GHTY-S&COND-ST., | 
New York, January 1, 1886. 


Editors of the Musical Courier : 
I am a stranger to you, but am pretty well known in musical 





| those pupils studying at the present time. 





music disappearing more and more from our concert pro 
and are thankful to Mr. Thomas for the revival of the A 
symphony, hoping that he will soon let the A minor on 
it. Then there was Rubinstein’s obstreperous ballet mus 
‘* Nero,” which in point of invention cannot favorably co. © 
with the same composer's ‘‘ Feramors” or bal-costumé mt 
and lastly the pretty, coquettish and exceedingly effective 
well-worked suite, ‘‘ L’Arlesienne,” by Bizet. 

Between the orchestral numbers Mme. Fursch-Madi, 
cellent dramatic soprano, sang Beethoven’s ‘‘ Ah, »p” «f 
an aria from Gounod’s ‘‘ Reine de Saba,” and as an » P 
to the ‘* Herodiade” aria by Massenet. It is nec 
that the lady gave these three arias with her wontec «» 
and pleased the audience, but it seems to us that ~ 
répertoire must be a very limited one, for the above ti. Ls 
are, like the poor, “always with us,” and she sings them 
tinually that we should like to hear something else soon, if vu - 
‘* for a change.” 


+ 








Thomas Popular Matinee. 
HE program for the ninth Thomas Popular Mati- 
nee of last Thursday afternoon was one of the most popu- 
lar and consequently for the large attendance the most enjoyable 
one that Mr. Thomas has so far given to his patrons. That they 
were not slow in appreciating this fact, and the truly excelleut 
performance of the several numbers, was shown in the vehement 
applause bestowed on most every portion of the program, notabl: » 
on the movement from the ‘‘ Pastoral Symphony” and on 
Hindel’s *‘ Largo”’ and Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Spring Song,” which 
latter two numbers had to be played da capo before the audience 
would desist from applauding. Mr. Otto O6esterle’s masterly 
flute-playing was also greatly enjoyed and received with marked 
favor. He has a fine technic and good tone, but he might be 
more careful in his selections and should not play trashy and 
The following was the program in full : 


cheap variations. 
Marche et Cortége —** Reine de Saba 
Overture— Freyschuetz"’..... ... 
Scene by the Brook —* Pastoral Symphony ” 

Ballet Music and Wedding Procession—** Feramors"’....... 
a. Largo 


b. Spring Song Mendelssohn 
Phase ole —"* Catalan «ccc eckcncses tenidteats Coates ixaed Schubert-Boehm 
Mr. Otto Oesterle. 

Scenes Napolitaines 








Mr. Courtney’s Answer. 


27 Union Square, New York. 
P i January 2, 1886. 
Editors of The Musical Courier : 


M* attention has been called to a letter in your 

last issue signed ‘* Marco Duschnitz,”’ which, I am told, 
has reference to me. I will, therefore, say that the writer has 
made but ove sensible remark from beginning to end, viz., ‘* the 
hope that the letter would not offend you ;" as a more offensive 
and silly epistle it has not been my fortune to read for a long 
time. I will inform Mr. ‘‘ Duschnitz,” for his own benefit (as it 
certainly cannot interest anybody else), that the “ huge advertise- 
ment ” to which he refers was no advertisement at all, and was 
given in your paper without my solicitation and without monetary 
or other consideration. 

Mr. ‘‘ Duschnitz” has made a willful misrepresentation as to 
the hundred singers said to have been ‘‘ manufactured” by Mrs. 
Courtney and myself since 1879, simply taking them from the 
list you were kind enough to copy from our concert prog ~-am of 
This list can e be 
verified, and I invite any three musicians you may nan 
spect my lesson-book or that of Mrs. Courtney, and if the: 4 
pupil in the list who was of studying with us at the time ~).) 
concert I will publish the name or names, with an apology \. the 


| public for my misstatement. 


If those pupils who have been seen by Mr. “ Duschnitz” ‘‘ so 


very, very often at his piano before we came to this country” are 
not seen there any more, it is certainly no fault of ours, ar * 


| reasons for the change are best known to themselves, 


This ends my correspondence with Mr. *‘ Duschnitz,”” and as 


| I have received nothing but the greatest kindness from musicians 


| 


circles in New York, and have written a good deal on musical | Z ” < ; 
| that next year’s Wagner Festival at Bayreuth will consist of al- 


subjects. 


ance, in a musical paper, of such articles as those from the pen | 


of Mr. Stevenson. This city is so given over to the quartet- 
choir style of singing and to namby-pamby adaptations in lieu of 
real church music, and it is so much to the interest of soloists to 
keep up this state of things, that it is a hopeful sign to read a little 
sound common-sense advice on the subject. 

By all means go on with the subject. 
Sincerely yours, J. W. SHACKELFORD, 


exhausted. 





Thomas Popular Concert. 
HE ninth Thomas Popular Concert, given at the 


It is by no means | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


Academy of Music on Tuesday night, the 29th ult., was | 
well attended and brought an interesting program in almost | 


faultless rendering. The orchestral numbers consisted of Men- 


delssohn’s sunny Italian symphony in A major, a model in form 


and beautiful in invention. We are sorry to notice Mendelssohn’s 


in this country, I am very sorry to have been obliged to write the 
above at this late day. 


I am, gentlemen, yours truly, WILLIAM CourRTNEY. 








It has been officially announced in the Bayreuther Blatter 


| +f oe bY] ” on 2 ” 
5 welte now. to cupress.t0- yon way guatieation at: thddebene.| Se ee of *‘ Parsifal”’ and ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde 


(in all seventeen) on the following dates, viz.: ‘* Parsifal,” Jul: 
23, 26, 30, and August 2, 6, 9, 13, 16, 20; ‘Tristan u 
Isolde,” July 25, 29, and August 1, 5, 8, 12, 15, 19. Ti 

‘* Parsifal,” the date of the first performance of which will be co- 
incident with that which inaugurated the production of ** De 
Ring des Nibelungen” in 1876, will be given on Fridays and 
Mondays, and ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde’”’ on Sundays and Thurs- 
days. The orchestra of 110 executants will not, as heretofore, 
be that of the Munich Hof-theater, but will be drawn from 
various sources ; the conductors being Herren Hermann Levi, 
Hans Richter, Felix Mottl and Anton Seidl. Engagements 
have been offered to all the principals who assisted in the repre- 
sentations of ‘‘ Parsifal,” as well as to some others, but the 
names of those who have accepted have not yet been announced. 
The ‘‘ Parsifal” performances will be alternately conducted by 
Herren Levi and Seidl, and the ‘‘ Tristan” performances.alter- 
nately by Herren Richter and Mottl, 
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GERMAN OPERA. 


—- >. 


“ Die Meistersinger von Nurnberg.” 


7 
Da 


“SFTER the return of the German Opera Company 
fortnight’s duration at 


at 


it most unmusical of all American cities, Philadelphia, they 

xed their New York season and New York success on last 

night, when they brought out at the Metropolitan Opera 

the first time in this country, Wagner’s undoubtedly 
What i5 "9 , : ‘ ; ie 

tk, ‘‘ Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg. The house 

gd, considering the unpropitious state of the weather, 

gatest enthusiasm prevailed throughout the entire even- 

| foward the close of the performance augmented in such 

‘spoken and superlative manner that it can truthfully be af- 


Or is 


T- 





Pred that no work ever before produced in this city at the first 


«iS 
ots 


* or afterward created so deeply favorable and intensely 
‘8, impression. For us who for years have striven for the 
“huse of Wagner and who believe in his greatness as im- 
‘yas we do in the existence of the divine art itself, for us 
‘this*tiumph of ‘ Die Meistersinger” was a satisfaction which 
only a devotee of the truest kind can feel, and we take almost a 
personal pride in it. 

Our frequent reiteration of the fact that we consider ‘‘ Die 

ersinger ” Wagner's greatest work, a belief which is shared 
by many of the most prominent of modern musicians, is based 
“upon the certainty that the true greatness of this work is not yet 
‘as fully and as widely appreciated as it deserves to be and as- 
‘surédly will be in time to come, when musicians, critics, ama- 
teurs, and the more musical portion of the public will have made 
such a study of the score as they now have given to other great 
works, to the symphonies of Beethoven for instance. It will 
then be agreed upon that in point of invention ‘‘ Die Meister- 
singer ” is more richly endowed than any of the other of Wag- 
ner’s creaticns and that in workmanship, contrapuntal and other- 
Wise, it is superior to anything that has so far been written in the 
‘tire musical literature. It is true that Bach was equally as 
yéat a contrapuntist as Wagner, but the immensity of his writing 
and the dramatic effect produced thereby, as shown in his ‘* St. 
‘Matthew Passion music,” could never equal the effect produced 
by#a work like ‘‘ Die Meistersinger,” if only for merely technical 
reasons, such as the absence in it of a modern orchestra which 
Wagner had under his control and which he knew how to utilize 
like no other mortal. 

If, then, ‘‘ Die Meistersinger” is dramatically the most effec- 
tive, if it is the richest of his works in invention, for which fact 
speaks the adjoined table of eighty-three of the principal Zei/- 
motive of this work, it is also at the same time the most logical 
and coherent of all of Wagner’s writings. If we take, for in- 
stance, the Zeitmotiv which is lowest at the bottom of this table, 
and which might fitly be designated as the ‘‘spring motive,” 


hea 
sCur 
if ne* 


it will be found on close examination that this is the generat- 
ing musical thought in which all the others have their origin. 
It is this motive which pervades Walther’s song, ‘‘ Es schwillt 
und schallt, es toent der Wald, nun laut und hell, schon 
nah zur Stell” —‘‘Das Blut es wallt mit Allgewalt, aus 
warmer Nacht, mit Uebermacht”—‘‘Es schwillt das Herz, 
vor siissem Schmerz,” and every time when the life-bring- 
ing impression which surrounds the person of Walther 
like a magic mantle asserts itself, this motive recurs. So 
in the second act it haunts Sachs when he thinks 





of Walther, takes him from his work and makes him sing: 


It should carry us too far would we try to demonstrate through 
all the subjoined eighty-three motives their logical application 
and mental coherency, as we have just done in the case of only 
three of them, but this will suffice to show the prodigious musi- 
cal organization of Wagner, which allowed him to express musi- 
cally and in language the sympathy which a poetic mind expects 
to find in all the hearts that surround it, and that the ‘* Meister- 
singer” is indebted to for its great beauty, uniformity and 
spontaneity of musical and dramatic action. 

As regards the book of ‘‘ Die Meistersinger,” it is absolutely 
the best of all of Wagner’s poems and dramas. The language 


‘Es klang so alt, und war dochso neu, wie Vogelsang im siis- | throughout is as manly and healthy as it is poetic and beauti- 
sen Mai.” Then suddenly its significance is revealed in Sachs’s | ful. No adequate idea of its power in the original can well be 
charming words: ‘‘Lenzes Gebot, die stisse Noth, die legt es | given in an English translation, for Wagner’s language is, if 
ihm in die Brust,” and it is this same motiv which takes posses- possible, even more thoroughly German than his music, but the 
sion of Eva when she, furious through the injustice of the mas- | following little squib, an excellent translation, by Mr. J. S. 
ter-singers toward her lover, sings : ‘‘ Wo warm die Herzen noch | Tunison, of this city, of Hans Sachs’s ‘‘ Cobbling Song,” is well 


LEITMOTIVE from ‘DIE MEISTERSINGER.” 


ergliihen,” and later on, when meeting her lover, she pours it out 
in passionate phrases of love. For the last time it occurs in the 
third act in all its power and beauty when Hans Sachs sings: 
‘* Es ist halt der alte Walhn, ohne den nichts mag geschehen, es 
mag gehen oder stehen,” ‘‘ Steht es wo im Lauf, es schlaeft nur 
neve Kraft sich an gleich wacht er auf dann schaut wer ihn be- 
meistern kann.” 


The Zettmotiv, shown immediately above the preceding ‘‘ spring 
motive,’’ is the first transformation of the latter, It has a much 
more subtle and quick character, so as io lend itself more readily 
to the livelier portions of the poem. Under a continued and 
rather veiled form it accompanies the first words of Walther’s 
song, ‘‘So rief der Lenz in den Wald,” and ‘* So rief es mir in 





der Brust.” It underlies all the ardent passages of the young 


| poet and singer Walther and of his wooing of #va ,; it occurs in 


the chorale of the first scene when he ‘‘ speaks to her with his 
eyes,” and later on when she advances toward him on leaving 
the church, It protests loudly when the meistersingers override 
the hero and his efforts ; it finally troubles Sachs and makes him 
confess to Walther, ‘‘ All Dichtkunst und Poeterei ist nichts als 
Wahntraumdeuterei.” 

The third motive, given just above the preceding one, is com- 
posed of the two former ones and is more compact in form and 
solid in orchestration ; it is Wa/ther’s own leitmotiv. From it 
are derived the motives for Zva, Sachs, the prize song, the Nurem- 
berg motive, the apprentices and the Beckmesser, and lastly the 
meister motive itself. Or, if one prefers to express it differently, 
this noble Walther motive can be found in the musical expression 
of £va's love, in the tender and generous renouncing of Sachs, 
in the manly poetry of Walther, in the power and beauty of his 
song to which he owes Zva and his title as master-singer, in the 
joyful life of the -good citizens of Nuremberg, in the amorous 
serenade of Beckmesser, in the dance of the apprentices, in the 
festival of St. John and in the march of the masters in the third 





act. 


adapted for a specimen, showing the force, humor and beauty of 
Wagner's poetical work in ‘‘ Die Meistersinger :” 
Jerum ! Jerum ! Halla, Hallohe! 
Oho! Tralalei! Tralalei! Oho! 
When Eve from Eden’s gate by God the Lord was driven, 
Her feet the pebbles punished so, no rest to her was given. 
This moved the Lord to pity her little feet so pretty ; 
He gave his angel for her shoe, 
The leather and the findings too, 
And said: *“* For Adam, since I know, 
Oft on the stones he stubs his toe, 
Contrive a pair of boots anon, 
Better thus will he get on.”’ 


Jerum! Jerum! Halla, Hallohe! 

Oho!_Tralalei! Tralalei! Oho! 
O! Eva, Eve, you wicked thing, the worst result of sinning 
Was this, that in the cobbling trade the angels made beginning : 
If you'd not had to travel, you'd not have found the gravel, 

Nor would I now my daily bread 

Be forced to earn with awl and thread ; 

Had Adam stopped your pleadings, wench, 

I'd never see a cobbler’s bench ; 
Instead of angels pure as I, 


Devils might the lapstone try. 


Jerum ! Jerum! Halla, Hallohe! 

Oho! Tralalei! Tralalei! Oho! 
O! Eve, my sore complaints attend, my needs and dire distresses, 
For under foot mankind the cobbler’s work of art oppresses ; 
If I'd no angel knew what ’tis to make a shoe, 

Who calls me oft to Paradise, 

I'd leave this cobbling in a trice ; 

But when we go to his retreat 

I leave the world beneath my feet, 
Myself I view, Hans Sachs a shoe- 
Maker and song-master, too. 


Richard Wagner began the composition of his music-drama, 
‘* Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg” in 1862, and the work was 
performed in its entirety for the first time in Nuremberg in 1865, 
During the year 1862 Wagner received permission to re-enter 





Saxony (he had been exiled owing to his liberal political views), 
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and in October of that year he led the orchestra at the Gewend> 
haus in Leipsic. The concert opened with the first performance 
of the ‘* Vorspiel” to ‘* Die Meistersinger.” The leading violin- 
ist of the orchestra was Ferdinand David, and next to him sat 
August Wilhelmj. The audience received the composition with 


enthusiasm and redemanded it, the musicians themselves joining | 
Yet it called forth the following remarks | 


in the demonstration. 
from a Leipsic critic: *‘ 
unpolished, without proper melody or rhythm. 
as eccentric as their development is awkward. 
composition there is nothing to please either professional or ama- 
teur. 
phonic piece of musical writing in existence has the same value 
as have the unfavorable comments that some of Beethoven’s com- 
positions called forth from a number of his benighted contem- 


It has no beauty, it is illogical, it is 


In the entire 


poraries. 
The performance on last Monday night was given with the 


following excellent cast : 
Hans Sachs, Cobbler..... 
Veit Poener, Goldsmith. 
Kon 
Konrad 


Siatu 


Herr Fischer 
Herr Staudigl 
Herr Dworsky 

Herr Senger 
.. Herr Kemlitz 
Herr Lehbmler | 

Herr Hoppe 

-Herr Klaus 
..Herr Langer 
..Herr Doerfler 
Hans Sch Herr Weber 

Foltz, Coppersmith . ° .. Herr Anlauf 
Walter n Stoleing, a young Franconian Knight................ Herr Stritt 
David, Apprentice to Hans Sachs. .. Herr Kraemer 
Eva, Pogner’s daughter Frau Kraus 
Magdalena .- Fri. Brandt 
1 Night | — .. Herr Kaufmann 

What made the rendering so exceedingly satisfactory was the 
grand conducting of Herr Anton Seidl and what he did with his 
orchestral and choral forces after what we understand to have 
been not too many rehearsals. The ensemble was really the best 
we ever heard, though we had occasion to witness thirteen per- 
formances of ‘‘ Die Meistersinger”’ in one single winter. The 
difficult male choruses of the shoemaker, tailor and baker guilds 
apprentices were sung with precision and absolutely 


lVoeelevsange, Furrier 
Vachktigal, Bucklemaker 

Beckmesser, Town Clerk 

Kot Baker 

Balthasar Zorn, Pewterer 

Ivich Eisslinger, 


Angu Moser, Tailor 
Herman Ortel, Soap Boiler 


Frit Aner, 
Grocer 
{us 
warts, Stocking Weaver 


Han 


Eva's nurse. 


Vatchman 


and of the 


grandly, and the orchestra, which is not numerically as strong as it | 


ought to be in the strings, of which there might safely be a dozen 
more, did their duty nobly, The hearty call for Seidl, therefore 
who appeared before the footlights several times during the even- 
ing, was a very deserved and appropriate one. 

Of the other artists Herr Stritt sang Walther much better than 
any of his previous roles. His acting, as always, is very noble 
and powerful. va was satisfactorily, but not especially well 
sung by Frau Kraus, although in the beautiful quintet in the 
third act she was absolutely fine. Herr Fischer, as Hans Sachs, 
acted his beautiful part with mastery and his singing would no 
doubt have been equally good, but this fine artist was suffering 
from a bad throat trouble and it was only with difficulty that he 
could sing at ali. Herr Staudig! was very good as Pogner, and the 
same may be said of Ilerr Lehmler as Aofhner and Herr Kraemer 
as David. Fre Brandt was not a remarkable Magdalena. 
Kemli'z agreeably disappointed us as Beckmesser, 
cally better than we had anticipated, and if he could be made to 
understand that Beckmesser ought not to be played like a lunatic, 
and if, consequently, he would change his histrionic caricature of 
that role, he might be very acceptableeven. The stage business was 
well carried out, especially the difficult fight scene in the second act, 
‘ne, notably in the third act, was gorgeous. 
* Tannbiuser’’ will be repeated, on Friday night ‘* Die 
will have its second hearing, and at the Satur- 
will again be given. 


and the mise-en-s« 
night 
Meistersinger 


day matinee ‘‘ The Queen of Sheba”’ 


AMERICAN OPERA. 


> ————- 


“The Taming of the Shrew.” 


The Taming of the Shrew” was suc- 


produced for the first time in this country on 


OTz's * 


G 


Monday 


cessfully 


night, by the new 


Academy of Music. 


Before going into details about the work it would not seem 


amiss to prefix a few remarks about the composer of the ‘‘ Tam- 
ing of the Shrew.’" Herman Gétz was born at Kénigsberg, in 
Prussia, in 1840, ¢ 
at the Stern Conservatory at Berlin, and subsequently of Herr 
Ulrich and Dr. Hans von Biilow. When he was twenty-three 
he accepted the post of organist at Winterthur, near Zurich, and 
it was here that he began the composition of the opera performed 
on Monday night under the title of ‘‘ The Taming of the Shrew.” 
For eleven years GOtz vainly tried to obtain a hearing for his 
work. Neither managers nor the publishers would bestow a 
thought upon unadvertised genius, and while they paid large 
sums to less able men, Gitz was compelled to earn a bare crust 
n organist and music teacher. At last the young composer had | 
His opera was accepted, and on the 11th of October, 
Its success was im- 


as a 
his chance. 


1874, it was brought out at Mannheim. 


mediate and decisive and within a very few months it had been | 


ormed at Vienna, at Berlin, at Leipsic and on all the princi- 
pal stages of Germany. Gétz had an idea to try his hand at 
every species of composition. Before his opera ha! been 
brought out he had written a piano trio, three pieces for piano 
and violin, a piano quartet and a number of pianoforte pieces, 
among which his pianoforte concerto, played in New York only 


pert 


The ideas are | 


" Nowadays this Beckmesserian view of the greatest poly- | 


Herr | 
He was vo- | 


American Opera Company, at the | 


and was a pupil of Ludwig Kéhler, afterwards | 


THE ‘MUSICAL _ COURIER. 











once by the talented aii lnaneiated young pianist, Seid Riet- | vi vince the most sceptical spectator that ‘‘such a mad marriage 


zel, is the most important. After his opera had been written, but 
before it had been published, Gétz wrote also a suite for orchestra 
and chorus, entitled ‘‘ Nenie,” and some Genredilder for piano 
solo ; and he subsequently produced a symphony in F, which has 
already been performed here by the Philharmonic Society, under 
Theodore Thomas. The composer, however, did not live long 
| to enjoy his success. The managers and the publishers were now 
| at the feet of the despised organist, but he was too sick to work 
| hard. The sufferings, the anxieties and the disappointments of 
| his early manhood told upon a naturally weak constitution and he 
gradually sank. He had begun a, second opera, ‘‘ Francesca da 
| Rimini ;” he had written two acts and had sketched the third 

when the end came. His death at Hollingen, near Zurich, on 

December 3, 1876, two years after his greatness had been ac- 
| knowledged, robbed Germany of one of the most promising of 
| her younger musicians. 

The libretto of ‘‘ The Taming of the Shrew” is freely ar- 
ranged from Shakespeare’s comedy by Herr J. V. Widmann, and 
it has been adapted into English by the Rev. J. Troutbeck. Foor | 
operatic reasons many of the characters in Shakespeare’s play 
have been rejected, and the various parts cast as follows: 
Katherine and Petruchio, the two chief characters, for soprano 
and baritone ; Baptista for bass; Bianca for mezzo-soprano ; 
Lucentio for second tenor ; and Hortensio, Grumio, basses and a 
Tailor, tenor, purely subordinate characters. 
posers of the modern German school, Giétz prefaces his opera by 
an overture in the recognized form. The curtain is then drawn 
| up on the scene before Baftista's house at Padua, where the 
slumbering Bianca is serenaded by Lucentio. An animated scene 
follows, in which the retainers of Baptista, Katherine, who ap- 
pears at the window, and the neighbors take part. This con- 





to show Gétz’s power as a writer. 


| two lovers indulge in an exceedingly beautiful duet. We next 
| between the rivals, 
| tame the shrew. 
The second act takes place in the interior of Baptista’s house, 
and we see at once the shrewish nature of Katherine. She bul- 
lies her maid and snarls at her sister, at last singing a guitar 
| accompanied song, declaring her resolve to live and die a maid. 
In the hext scene Petruchio arrives with the rival lover of Bianca, 
disguised as teachers, and the first interview between the shrew 


peare. This scene contains some of the finest 


opera. 





Unlike most com- | 


never was before.” 

Such, then, are the leading features of this charming work. It 
appeals to a somewhat advanced audience, and, solid and 
compact as it is, it should be styled a lyric rather than a comic 
opera. 

The work was produced at the Academy of Music as the initial 
work of the American Opera, under the direction of Theodore 
Thomas, before a large and enthusiastically inclined audience. 

The cast was selected from among the members of the Ameri- 
can Opera as follows : 

Baptista, a rich gentleman of Padua 
Katharine, 

Bianca, 
Hortensio, 
Lucentio, 
Petruchio, a gentleman of Vanes. 

Grumio, his servant 

Se chk ois pavsey vesed> ecceeseseres oe 

Of the individual members of the cast Miss Pauline L’Allemand 
appeared in bold relief as the most accomplished singer and 
actress. Possessing a handsome stage presence and endowed 
with a beautiful voice highly developed and under complete con- 
trol, Miss L’Allemand was enabled, in a role to which she is ap- 
parently adapted, to make an excellent impression. The most 


William H. Hamilton 
Pauline L’ Allemand 


| Suitors to Bianca. }: 


important male role, that of Petruchio, was filled by a very young 
man, Mr. W. H. Lee, who was not able to do it justice, although 
it cannot be questioned that his conscientious efforts are deserving 
| of the highest praise. These two roles, Katharine and Petru- 


| 
| 
| 


chio, together with that of Baptista, capably filled by Mr. W. 
H. Hamilton, carry the burden of the work. 
The chorus consisted of a large body of young people, whose 


| training must have been incessant and thorough, for we have sel- 


| certed piece is, even thus early in the opera, abundantly sufficient | 
When the hubbub has sub- | 


sided Lucentio'’s serenade is continued, Bianca appears and the | able when we take into consideration that this was the first 


dom heard such fresh and-vigorous chorus singing as at the Acad- 
emy on Monday night ; in fact, the ensemb/e was most remark- 


| performance of an opera company gathered—we may aptly 


have the arrival of Bianca's second lover, Hortensio, a dispute | Say—from all parts of the globe for the purpose of creating a 


and the scene in which Pefruchio vows to | 


new departure in opera in this country. It was homogeneous in 


| so far only as all the singers could speak English, but otherwise 


lib:etto follows rather faithfully the old play, the bridegroom | 


not appearing, Bianca being sent off with her two supposed 
| teachers and the guests departing. Eventually Petruchio arrives, 
and it is here that the ballet is interpolated in the performance by 


in a powerful finale. In the last act we find the bridegroom en- 


beautiful duet between A atherine and Petruchio, and with the 
submission of the shrew the opera concludes. . 
In his ‘‘ Taming of the Shrew” Gotz does not profess to offer 


| a comic opera of the traditional light type. 
| is an independent follower of Wagner, for it will be conceded 


To- | 


| that in the contour and build of his work he has not materially | 


deviated from the principles laid down by Wagner in ‘“‘ Die 
Meistersinger.” Continuity of action, coupled with ‘‘ infinite 
melody,” predominance of the orchestral element as descriptive 
of the dramatic action ; arioso recitative, solo and ensemble— 
| these are the characteristics of Gétz’s score as regards form. In 
reference to substance, on the other hand, his work is distinguish- 
ed by an exuberance of pathetic, but sometimes too mild melody. 
His harmony and progressions often put us in mind of Jensen or 
Brahms, but though he has evidently learnt from all the great 
masters, he is able to hold his ground for originality, and it is the 
pith and marrow of his music that give it a style of its own. The 
abundance of melody which is@p be found in Gétz’s first opera 
is, however, mainly laid into the orchestra, the treatment of 
which is so elaborate that the work fully deserves the newly- 


| invented title of ‘‘ opéra symphonique,” which the gifted young 


Frenchman, Chabrier, has just bestowed as a characteristic on 
Hence it is that the musical element pre- | 


one of his own works. 
dominates almost throughout over the dramatic, so much so that 


| many telling points of the book are lost in the excessive instru- | 


| mental by-play and that comparatively few scenes are really 


comic. 
serenade, his duet with Bianca and Petruchio’s grand air. 


terest is not sufficiently sustained. The two duets between 
| Petruchio and Katherine in the second and fourth acts are ex- 
ceedingly beautiful both in conception and treatment, and so is 
| Katherine's soliloquy in G flat in the fourth act. Again, 
| the lesson scene in the third act, where Bianca prefers 
Lucentio’s Latin to Hortensio’s ‘‘gamut of a briefer sort,” 
| and the tailor as well as the supper scene in thé last act bring the 
comic element well to the front. The climax is reached in the 
delicious finale of the third act, and the way in which Petruchio 
carries off Katherine in spite of every obstacle, is enough to con- 


gaged in the task of taming his bride, acting in regard to his | 
servants, his dinner, and his wife very much after the fashion | 
adopted by short-tempered husbands of the nineteenth century. | 
Katherine is now \eft alone, and she laments her past errors and | 
resolves to gain her husband’s affection by gentleness and love. | the same opera will be given on Saturday at the matinee. On 


The scene with the Zai/or then follows, and is succeeded by a 


the elements were as diversified as if they had been taken 
from different nationalities. One was educated in this school, 
the other in that; one had been singing in Italian opera, 
the other in German, the other in English. And yet the per- 
formance, including a ballet (which was incorporated in the 
work), proceeded without a flaw, the work of the orchestra, under 


and her future master follows pretty closely the lines of Shakes- | Mr. Thomas's direction, being especially notable for absolute 


music of the | 
The third act deals chiefly with the wedding, and the | 


correctness and virtuoso-like execution. 
A most refreshing spectacle was the self-evident conscientious- 
ness manifested by everybody included in the opera, and the 


| audience must have noticed the absence of the Maplesonian sen- 


sationalism which had become such an unbearable bore to musi- 
cal people who happened to visit the Italian opera performances 


the American Opera Company, and then he carries off Katherine | at the Academy of Music during late years. 


To sum up, we will say that the first performance of the 
American Opera Company was, taking all circumstances and con- 
ditions into consideration, a remarkable success, not only from a 
popular but also from a musical point of view. 

To-night ‘‘ The Taming of the Shrew” will be repeated and 


Friday night Gluck’s ‘‘ Orpheus and Eurydice ” will be given for 


| the first time in this country. 


In musical form he | 


| scoring is by far the better. 


The most beautiful numbers in the first act are Lucentio’s | 
The | eerie. 
| : -.. 4 : | fast that it rather detracted from its pastoral character, but the other parts 
| second and third acts are by far the best, while in the last the in- | 





Music in Boston. 
Boston, January 3. 


HE Twelfth Symphony Concert of this season took place 


last night in Music Hall, when the following program was rendered ; 
Overture—Calm Sea and Prosperous Voyage 
Fantasie, F minor (Scored by Felix Mottl.). 
Rhapsodie d’ Auvergne for pianoforte, with orchestra (firs me) 
Cam. Saint-Saéns 
Symphony No. 6, F major (Pastorale.) Beethoven 
Mr. B. J. Lang was the suloist. An uphappy star seemed to shine on the 
wind-instrument players at last evening’s concert, which was distinguished 
by a series of mishaps, first to the trumpets in the overture, then tothe oboe 
in the andante of the symphony, and lastly to the horns in the scherzo. 
However, barring these slips, the concert was highly enjoyable, The 
Mendelssohn number was excellently played, especially the beautiful intro- 
duction descriptive of the calm sea, It was taken rather slower than ofe is 
accustomed to hear it, but with good effect. The fantasie of Schubert is 
not a success to my mind as an orchestral piece, although the fault does not 
jay with Felix Mottl, whodid his share well enough. It is essentially a piano 
piece and does not lend itself readily for orchestral treatment, I recollect 
hearing this same work in Berlin, scored by Joachim, but I think Mottl's 
The new piece by Saint-Saéns is quite short, 
not specially brilliant for the piano, but, taken as a whole, effective. A 
quaint melody in A minor is very prominent, and reminds one somewhat of 
Norwegian themes Mr. Lang played very well indeed, in fact, I cannot 
recall ever having heard him to better advantage. His playing was charac- 
terized by great clearness and precision, all the extended arpeggios, scale; 
&c., coming out exactly with the orchestra, which is always gratifying to 
intelligent listener. Altogether, it was a highly creditable performance, 
one who can have but little time left for practice, with his numerous scholars 
and divers other duties. The first movement of the symphony was taken so 


were delightful, excepting the minor blemishes already referred to. 

Next weck Mr. Adamowski will play a new violin concerto by Bernard, 
and the orchestral numbers will include Mozart’s Symphony in E flat, Schu- 
bert’s andante from the Tragic Symphony, and Wagner’s Kaisermarsch. 

Louis Maas. 








The injunction obtained by Mr. Theodore Thomas, re- 
straining the Musical Protective Union from enforcing its by- 
laws so as to expel him from membership because he engaged an 
oboe player who had not been six months in this country, has _ 
been continued by Judge Andrews pending the action. 


a 








Professional Cards. 


MISS ELEANOR GARRIGUE, 








AUGUST A. WOLFF, 
Tihs Park (Fourth) Avenue, 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal! Cul- 
ture. 1427 Park ave., bet. 80th & 81st sts., New York. 


JOHN BAYER, 
pau Instruction. Address, Steinway Hall, New 


MLLE. ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 
Prima Donna Soprano. (oncert and Oratorio. 


Address Geo. OLBY, 23 East rath Street; or 
residence, 137 West 49th Street, New York. 


VOGT CONSERVATORY or MUSIC, 
No. rg East 14th Street, New York City. 


Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 


Vocal Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 


PROF. S. E. JACOBSOHN, 


Violin School, Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Miss KATE BENSBERG, 


Soprano, 


Concerts, Cratorio and Opera. Address L. M. 
Ruben, Manager, 40 Union Square, New York. 














MISS JOSEPHINE E. WARE, 


Concert Pianist, Accompinist and Teacher. 
405 Lexingt« 1 Avenue, New York. 





VICTOR S. FLECHTER, 


Dealer in Fine Violins. Italian, French,German 
and other makers. 
Address, 365 Fourth St., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Ree ALVES, 


Vocal Instructor, 246 E. 58th Street, New York. 








ANTHONY J. DAVIS, 
Instruction in Music in all of its branches, Or- 
ge of Temple Emanu-El, Forty-third Street and 
ifth Avenue. Address Wm. A. Ponp & Co., 25 
Union Square, New York. 


FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 
Teacher of Piano, Organ, Composition and Or- 
chestration. Lessons in Musical Theory given by 


correspondence. 
Address, 170 State Street, Chicago. 





Mrs. FLORENCE CLINTON-SUTRO, 
Teacher of the Pianoforte and Concert Pianiste, 
292 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


MRS. BELLE COLE, 


Mezzo-Soprano, Contralto, Oratorio and Concerts. 
The under-signed is authorized to make engagements 
for Mrs. Belle Cole. Gero. Corsy, 23 E. 14th Street, 
New York. 








THE ART OF SINGING. 

Improvement of Voice—Best Modern School— 
successfully taught by SIG. PIETRO FERRANTI. 
A limited number of pupils wanted. Address 107 E. 
1gth Street. 





MME. MURIO-CELLI, 


TEACHER OF THE PIANOFORTR, 

Residence: 1og East 17th Street, bet. Union Square 

and Irving Place, New York. 

Miss Garrigue refers by permission to her instruc- 

tors: William Mason, New York; Oscar Raif (Royal 

High School of Music), Berlin, and to Mr. William 
Steinway, of Steinway & Sons, New York. 

For terms apply*at the above address 


* 

FREDERICK AND ANNA 

CLARK-STEINIGER 
Have recently arrived from Berlin, Germaay, and 
are prepared to receive pupils for instruction in their 
new system of Pianoforte Playing. This system, 
which was well received and extensively published 
in Berlin, greatly lightens labor for the student ard 
pianist. insures health and a develops control of 
all the artistic powers. Apey personally or by ictter 
at 24 Clinton St., Cambridgeport, aes. 


MAX BENDHEIM. 
Basso Cantante for Oratorio, Concerts and Vocal 


Instruction. 
Care of Wm. Knase & Co., 
112 Fifth Avenue, City. 


MISS DORA BECKER, 


Concert-Violiniste. Address care of Gsorce W. 
Coxsy, 23 E. r4th st., New York, 


JOSEPH COMELLAS, 
A Pupil of Plaidy and Moscheles, 
PIANIST AND ACCOMPANIST, 


Will receive pupils in the art of piano playing. 
References: Mr. G. Schirmer, Messrs. Martens Bros. 
Messrs. A. Cortada & Co. Residence, 39 W. 16th St. 


MR. FRANK H. TUBBS. 


Vocal Instruction ; Conducting Singing Societies. 
1 E. r4th Street. Room 8. 


Mme. LOUISE GAGE-COURTNEY, 


Vocal Instruction, 
Address 28 East 17th Street, New York. 


C. A. CAPPA, 


(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
furnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Military Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 
and all other occasions. Address: 

25 Union Square, New York, 


DILLER’S BAND, 


Francis X. Diller, Musical Director. 
String Orchestra, Military and Serenade Band. 
Diller’s Classical Cornet Quartette. 
ffice, 224 E. Thirteenth St., New York. 























FREDERICK W. JAMESON, 


Tenor. Oratorio and Concerts. 
Care of George Colby, 23 E. 14th Street. 


CHARLES M. FILLMORE. 


Writing words for 





Literary work of all kinds. 
music a specialty. 
54 Clinton Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 


Kullak’s Academy of Music, and B&ttcher’s High 
School for Pianoforte, Berlin. Pianoforte, Harmony 
and Counterpoint. Lessons in Ensemble Playing 
Violin), Address STEINWAY HALL, 

New York 


ANNA BULKLEY HILLS, 





Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place. 


Contralto. Concert and Oratorio, 
39 West 36th Street). 





_ IMPORTERS & MANUFACTURERS 0 
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Mrs. HELEN AMES, Soprano, 
Concert AND Oratorio SinGER, 
Address 1a9 W. 42d Street, City. 





M. DEYO, 
Solo Pianist, and Teacher of the Pianoforte 
Address Steinway Hall, New York. 


Mr. FREDERICK LAX, 


Solo Flute of Gilmore’s Band ; also Solo Flageolet. 
Open for concert engagements, Address, Office 
Musical Courier, 25 E. Fourteenth St., New York. 








C. F. DANIELS, 

Composer, Pianist and Organist. Pupils received 
and MSS. revised for publication. Address at GRAND 
UNION HOTEL, ged Street and Fourth Avenue, 


7 


Mr. AD. M. FOERSTER, 
Voice Culture, Piano, and Theory of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THEODORE SUTRO, 

Attorney and Counsellor-at-Law, 99 Nassau 
Street (Bennett Building), uptown address, 292 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 





MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York, 


DR. L. H. FRIEDBURG, 


40 East Tenth Street, New York. 
Professor of the German language. Grammar, Elo- 
cution, Clear Pronunciation for Vocalists. Lessons 








at teacher’s or at pupil’s residence. 





New York City. ‘ 


The ESTEY ORGANS have been 
favorites for years, 


Skilled judges have pronounced its tone full, round, and powerful, combined 
admirable purity and softness. Illustrated Catalogue sent free. 


Sey orgre 


RATTLEBORO-VT. 
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IVERS::PON 
PIANOS 


— UNEXCELLED IN— 


Beauty of Tone, 


Elegance of Finish, 
Thoroughness of Construction. 


WAREROOMS: 181 & 182 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 
Factories: Albany and Main Sts., Cambridgeport. 





Promptitude, 


T¢ caw 


+ 
Paris Exposition, 1878—Diploma of Honor. 


1880—First and Special Degree of Merit ; 
also Second Degree of Merit. 


two Silver and two Bronze Medals. 
ATLANTA INTERNATIONAL Cotton Exposi- 
TION, 1881—Highest Award. 


Rion. 





Sypney INTERNATIONAL ExuisiTION — 1879- | 


j 


| CINCINNATI 
MELBOURNE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, | 
1880-1881 — Four First Orders of Merit, | 


| 


Fair Dealing, 
Full Count, 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, 


Proprietor, 
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PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT 


* 


AWARDS FOR PUBLICATIONS, PRINTING AND ART. 


ApDELAIDE Exuisirion, 1881 — Two Special 
First and two First Degrees of Merit, two 
Gold and two Silver Medals. 

InpusTRIAL Exposition, 
1882—Highest Award. 

New ZeaALanD INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1882—One Gold and three Silver Medals, 
Highest Awards, 

Caxtcutra Exnisition, 1883—Silver Medal. 


1881- 
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PINE CATALOGUE WORK A SPECIALTY. 





at moderate rates for good work. 


pen-sketch or photograph. 





@NIRCULARS, Pamphlets, Catalogues, Books, Newspapers, and all kinds of work printed 
Photo-engraved plates, ready for letterpress printing, 
by the best process, furnished in facsimile or reduced size, from an ordinary proof-sheet, 


Send for Estimate. 





Mme. ANNA DRASDIL-KERSCH, 


CONTRALTO, 


oO Herr JOSEPH KERSCH, 
Ao? BASS-BARITONE, 


Graduate o: the Vienna Conservatory. 
Concert and Oratorio, Vocal and Piano In- 
struction, No. 337 Second Avenue, between 
tght and 2oth Streets. 





FOR SALE. 


A fine collection of 


| 
| 
| 


eld Italian Violins; also | 
Tourte, Villaume and Voirin Bows, recently brought | 


from Europe, for sale. Apply after 3 P.M. at ) 
No. 425 East 52d street, New York. j 


JOSEPH DE BONA. 
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SEVENTH YEAR. 


——__g __ 


HIS issue of THE MusicaL Courier is No. 1 of 

Vol. XII. and current number 308, and with it we 
begin the seventh year of publication. THE MUSICAL 
COURIER is the only purely weekly musical journal pub- 
lished in the United States and the only music-trade 
paper which is devoted to the publication of zews and 
the pursuit of frauds in the music trade. It is also the 
only trade paper which refuses advertisements of firms 
and institutions that are recognized as frauds in the 
trade, and the only music-trade paper in the world 
which has published 308 consecutive numbers. 

THE MUSICAL COURIER begins its seventh year with 
brighter prospects than ever, and as its editors are happy 
they cannot do otherwise than hope that the same con- 
dition prevails with all of its patrons and friends and 
also its colleagues and enemies. 





NOT THE CENUINE CHICKERING 


ee eee 
|* answer to inquiries referring to a piano made in 
Boston and called the S. G. Chickering piano, we 

will state that said piano is manufactured by one S. G. 
Chickering under the auspices of a firm of piano dealers. 
The catalogue of the S. G. Chickering piano is dated 
June 1, 1884, and in it it is said: “Our experience of 
twenty years.” This statement is untrue, as the S. G. 
Chickering piano is on the market less than one year. 

But to the point. S. G. Chickering is in no way re- 
lated, nor has he ever had any business connections with 
the old firm of Chickering & Sons, Boston and New 
York. He never was employed in any capacity by 
Messrs. Chickering & Sons, neither are they acquainted 
with him, nor have they the faintest idea who the man is. 

The Chickering piano, manufactured by Chickering & 
Sons, is the’ genuine Chickering piano, as it is called. 
The other piano recently introduced in Boston is not 
the Chickering, but the S. G. Chickering piano. 

Any dealer making misrepresentations upon this sub- 
ject becomes amenable to the law, and therefore places 
himself in a position which is extremely dangerous. 





TAFFY. 
oneal 
W* congratulate the Chicago /ndicator upon 
magnificent Christmas number, which reached us 

last Monday, It is the handsomest paper of its kind we 
have ever beheld. We would, however, call Brother 
Fox's attention to a few items, and they may show him 
how impracticable it is to issue a paper which gives 
every advertiser the same kind of “taffy;” and that is 
just the reason we do not care to issue any Christmas or 
holiday numbers. They do not benefit the advertisers, 
and to benefit them is one of the points we want to 
make. 

On page 25 Brother Fox says of Strauch Brothers, 
the action makers : 

They manufacture 100 sets of actions per day. 

On page 35 Brother Fox says of Wessell, Nickel & 


its 


Gross, the action makers: 

They manufacture between 600 and 700 actions monthly. 

On page 28 Brother Fox is made to say : 

A Tower action is a guarantee of the quality of the 
piano, as only the best makers use tt. 

On page 30 Brother Fox states that should the special 
actions made by Sylvester Tower for the Grovesteen & 
Fuller piano be equal to the samples, which no doubt 
they will, they will be the finest actions in the States. 

Had one mistake in reference to actions been made 
by Brother Fox he would have attributed it to a typo- 
graphical error, but four such deliberate statements. 
Great Jehoshaphat ! 

But we must admit they cannot be avoided in big, 
special numbers, where every advertiser goes in under 
the condition that a puff must accompany his special 
“ad,” not thinking that everybody else in that issue 


has a similar puff. We reiterate, we take no stock in 





such issues. 
& C. FISCHER did an enormous trade in 1885. 
,» The firm made more pianos than any other house 
in the United States. 





HE piano and organ trade in 1885 was, on the aver- 

age, about the same as in 1884 in point of produc- 
tion. The greater part of the production was put out 
during the last four months of the year. 


R. JOHN BUFFUM, trustee of the late George 

Wood’s Organ Company, formerly of Boston and 

of Middleboro, has notified all creditors to send in their 

accounts for verification, and that a dividend of 20 per 

cent. will be ready after January 6. Address him at 
Middleboro, Mass. 


HE following communication comes to us from 
Lynn, Mass. : 


Lynn, Mass., December 28, 1885. 
Editors Musical Courter : 


Kindly inform me if Horace Waters & Co. manufacture the 
pianos sold by them under that name. * * * Also, do 
Christie & Son make pianos. 

Yours, very respectfully, t2 2S 

[Horace Waters & Co. do manufacture pianos. The 
factory is located at the corner of Broome and East sts., 
in this city. Christie & Son do manufacture pianos. 
The factory is located on West Thirty-sixth-st., a few 
doors west of Seventh-ave.—Nos. 209 to 223 West Thir- 
ty-sixth-st.—EDITORS MUSICAL COURIER.] 


LIST of names of members of the music trade of Bos- 

ton who paid taxes in 1885 amounting to over $1,000 
was published in the issue of THE MUSICAL COURIER of 
last week. We omitted the name of the Mason & Hamlin 
Organ and Piano Company, as we could not find it in the 
list taken from the city assessors’ books. The Mason & 
Hamlin Company was not on the city assessors’ books 
because the company is incorporated under the laws of 
the State, and from the tax commissioners’ books we 
find that in 1885 the Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano 
Company paid on $800,000 property at $15.50 per $1,000 
a total tax of $12,400, which is more than §0 per cent. 
more than the largest amount quoted in our list of last 
week. 





Mr. Schreiner on European Pianos. 
Savannau, Ga., January 1, 1886, 

Editors Musical Courier : 
OR some time past I had the intention of writing 
to you about the importation of foreign pianos, but the 
thought that it might be considered ma/ apropos, or I might be 
accused of wishing to gain notoriety, prevented me from doing 
so. But when in your last issue of THE MUSICAL COURIER one 
of our Southern firms wrote you that they preferred to patronize 
‘* home industry,” diverting the causes of importation to a patri- 
otic feeling, I may be pardoned to explain without reserve the 
reasons that led me to import the cheaper class of instruments. 
To give force to my statements, I make you my principal witness. 
There is hardly an issue of your paper in which you have not, for 
the sake of justice to the legitimate and honest piano and organ 
makers, exposed the deceptions, rascalities and frauds of the bogus 
makers and dealers. You live and work right among them, and it 
takes you some time to find out their true inwardness ; how much 
more difficult is it for a country dealer who has not equal ad- 
vantages to sort the wheat from the chaff! It is not many years 
ago that the deception and frauds were so great as to force the 
legitimate makers to form a combination to protect their names 
and business, and even they did not fully succeed in their efforts. 
The ‘* Almighty Dollar” and the priggiple, ‘‘ The end sanctifies 
the means,” were so deeply rooted that if one hydra-head 
was killed another would take his place. Men would advertise 
themselves as piano makers who never owned a piano tool much 
less a factory, unless that factory was in a post-office box in 
your city. I was told in the most sang-frotd manner possible 
‘* Our factory is across the river; we are the successors of an old 
firm before the war, of which one of the firm died during the 
war.” I suppose you have heard of Beatty's pianos, whose ad- 
vertisements are still on the fences around this city. I suppose 
you have heard of the Mendelssohn Piano Company, and so I 
might go on ad infinitum. Ihad only a case the other day 
where a piano drummer approached a lady and offered 
to sell her a Steinway piano, made by one of Stein- 
way'’s former foremen. An old fraudulent dodge served 
up now. Some years ago a ‘‘Chandidus” piano was sold 
here by one of these carpet-baggers, which was represented to be 
made in the Steinway & Sons’ factory. Ihad to expose the fraud, 
and succeeded before a second instrument was sold. The decep- 
tions, frauds and swindles are generally practised by men whom 
we know politically in the South as having sold the negro’s South 
for money's sake and then afterwards stole them again for the 





Lord’s sake. I suppose you have heard of the infamous imita- 
tions of Steinway; Stinway for Steinway, Becker Brothers for 
Decker Brothers, Krabbe & Co. for Knabe & Co., A. Webber for 
Albert Weber. These frauds may have been legally stopped, 
but there are still plenty of pirates left to ply their vocation. I 
have been disgusted to see these common rattletraps advertised 
and placed on a par with our first-class makers, the purchaser 
being told the only difference was that he did not pay for the 
reputation. I have been so disgusted at the rottenness of some 
concerns that I turned my eyes to a new source of supply, to 
compete in price and at the same time furnish a more honest 
made instrument. 

Still, I do not yield one iota from my opinion that American 
first-class pianos are superior to any in the world. Stick a pin 
right there! Now, with our great'American liberty, I do, without 
fear of contradiction, say that our liberty runs often into excess. 
A German manufacturer, no matter of what article, knows that 
he cannot with impunity infringe upon the rights of his fellow 
men. A manufacturer of pianos in Europe would not dare to 
imitate the name of celebrated houses on his goods. If he did 
he surely would wear a striped suit of clothes and spend his 
time behind the bars—not musical ones. But it is the fear of 
the enforcement of the laws which would prevent him to commit 
such frauds. How is it here? The dollar, a fraud in itself, be- 
cause it contains only about 80 cents in silver, and a smart con- 
doner of crime fix the matter satisfactorily for him. The mate- 
rial used even by the cheapest makers in Germany is better than 
that used by the stencil piano makers here. 

I need not tell you that the Jest instruments are made by Ger- 
man workmen, and our most celebrated firms learned their trade 
over there. They did not come here with their pockets full of 
cash ; every one of them first worked at the bench. Steinway & 
Sons, William Knabe, Albert Weber, Deckers, Gablers, Sohmer 
haben alle von der Pike auf gedient. Look at them to-day! I 
honor them for what they have done, and it is a pleasure to a 
musician to play on one of their productions. 

Although the theme is very fruitful, still I must stop. I trust 
that the talk about ‘‘ home patronage” will be left out here- 
after in speaking of importation of foreign pianos. I will be 
among the first to get my supplies at home when men cease to 
lie, cheat, swindle and defraud the public by pretending to be 
manufacturers while they donot own:a brick in a factory. Keep 
up your exposures of these frauds ; they do good in many ways, 
besides posting us country dealers. . 

With compliments of the season to you and all the legitimate 


trade, Yours truly, H. L. SCHREINER. 








Inquiry About Zech. 
GENTLEMAN from Boston sends the following 
letter, enclosing his card at the same time: 
Boston, Mass., January 1, 1886, 
Editors Musical Courier : 

In your issue of the 23d ult. appeared an article describing Mr. 
Jacob Zech’'s ‘'Graduating Piano-Touch Regulator.” Will you 
please inform me through the medium of your journal whether 
Mr. Zech meditates the sale of rights to apply his invention to 
upright pianos of various makes, or intends to reserve the appii- 
ance as a distinctive feature in instruments of his own manufac- 
ture? I would also ask to be informed at the same time whether 
Mr. Zech has returned to San Francisco or is still in New York. 
If he has not yet left for the West I shall be glad to learn where 
I can have a personal interview with him, as I propose to visit 
your city in the course of a week or two and business engage- 
ments will cause my stay thereto be of very !imited duration, 

Yours truly, Cc. R. 


[Mr. Zech, we understand, will dispose of r¢gh7¢s to ap- 
ply his invention to upright pianos of various makes. 
Of course, first come, first served. Mr. Zech is still here 
in the city and any communication addressed to him, 
care of THE MUSICAL COURIER, will reach him. The 
piano of Mr. Zech in which his invention is embodied 
can be seen at the warerooms of Mr. George W. Herbert, 
16 East Seventeenth-st.—EDITORS MUSICAL COURIER.] 








Another Letter from Mr. F. CG. Smith. 
Brooktyn, December 31, 1885. 
Editors Musical Courier: a ' 
OURS to hand. I have with me of the old “ Bos 
tonians,” Mr. Hiram Herrick, Mr. Alfred Norris, Mr. 
Skinner and your humble servant. All of us were with the old 
firm of Hallett & Davis, until the great fire at the manufactory in 
Franklin-sq., at which time I barely escaped with my life. 
This misfortune to the old house of Hallett & Davis proved to be 
my fortune—‘'a blessing in disguise,” as it caused me to com- 
mence business, which I otherwise would not have done, as I 
always had a great dread of business life, fearing to enter it ac- 
tively, but force of circumstances put me to the test of proving 
myself, and the result has demonstrated what ability I had by the 
accumulation of a large capital and one of the finest factories in 
the country and my extensive warehouses in the leading cities. 
Yours truly, F, G. SMITH. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER’ 


Received First Medal of Merit and 








Pianos is recognized and 


acknowl- 


Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 








edged by the highest musical authori- 


hibition. 





ties, and the demand for them is as 


Superior to all others in tone, dura- 








steadily increasing as their merits are 


bility and finish. 


Have the indorse- 








becoming more extensively known. 


ment ot all leading artists. 








SOHMER & CO.. Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 





NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Woted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 


CATALOGUES 
FREE. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 





THE “TECHNICON.” 


LETTER FROM THE ABBE LISZT, COMPLIMENTARY TO THE TECHNICON. 


MR. J. BROTHERHOOD, 6 West 14th Street, New York : 
Dear Sir—Unfortunately I am too old now to derive benefit from your invention. 
to younger, energetic natures, of which there is no 


mend, however, your ‘ Technicon” 
scarcity. 


Wermar, October 14, 1885. 


Treatise upon 


Technicon is based,” sent to any address on receipt of twenty cents in postage stamps. 


For prices and all information apply to 


J. BROTHERHOOD, fnventor and Patentee, 


No. 6 West Fourteenth Street, New York. 
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FRANZ LISZT. 
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J. PFRIEMER, 


PIANO-FORTE 





JARDINE & SON, 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 East 39th St., New York. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue C athedral, N.Y., 
manuals ; St. George’s Ch., 
4! Y.. 43 St. Paul’s M. E. Cb 
N. Y., 44 Fifth Avenue Pres. 
Ch., N. Y., 3; Brooklyn Tab- 
ernacle, 4; * Fizst Presbyterian 
Philadelphia, 3; Trinity Ch. 
n Francisco, 3; Christ Ch 
New Orleans, 3; and Pitts- 
burgh R.C. C athedral, 4. 


HAMMER « COVERER, 


Grand, Upright and Square. 
FACTORY AND OFFICE: 
229 East 22d Street, New York. 


BRAMBACH & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, 


—+ ESTABLISHED 1836.-++ 


LINDEMAN 


PIANOS. 








UNSURPASSED wn TONE and DURABILI1 } 


92 Bleecker St., New York. 


12 East 17th Street, 
Between Fifth at NEW YORK. 


Broadway 








ESTABLISHED 1847, 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


READING, MASS. 


Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 
METAL AND WOOD 


Organ Pipes 


A specialty made of turnishing the Highest Class 
VOICED WORK, both Flue and Reed. 
rolrikaty are d to furni sh the best quality of Organ 
eys, Action, Wires Kn »bs, &e, 





THE WILCOSR & WHITE ORCANS 


Are Manufactured with an advantage of OVER THIRTY YEARS’ eae in the business, and are the very best that can be produced. 


OVER BiGEHIrs DIFFERENT Ssryrviues. 
&@™ Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


WILCOX & WHITE ORGAN CO., Meriden, Conn. 





AGENTS 


Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos 





because they are genuine, 





honest, first-class instruments 








charged to cover heavy ad- 





vertising expenses. 





DECKER & SON, 


Grand, Square and Ubright Piano-F artes 


WITH COM!OSITION METALLIC FRAMES AND DUPLEX SINGING BRIDGE. 


Factory and — ooms, Nos. 1550 to 1554 Third Avenue, New York. 


“LEAD THEM ALL.” 


THE PUBLIC 


Preter Decker & Son’s Pianos 





because they are matchless 





in brilliancy, sweetness and 





power of their capacity to 





outlast any other make of 








Pianos, nNOS, 








ISCHER J, & C, FISCHER HANGS, 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


prt 0S; 


TONE & DURABILITY 415, 417, 419, 421, 423 425 & 427 W. 28th Street, New York. ' 





— OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: ~<s— 


NOW IN USE, 
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Who is This? 
EEK before last an attractive cut of Mr. T. F. 
Kraemer appeared at the head of this column 
and last week we presented to our readers the picture 
of Mr. George Reichman, the successful salesman 
who is constantly at his post in the warerooms of 
Sohmer & Co. The original of the above picture is the 
representative on the road and in the office of one of 
the foremost New York piano manufacturing firms—a 
man of undoubted business ability, who is endowed in 
addition with the rare quality of making friends for his 
firm and retaining them. He not only understands the 
secret of how to sell pianos, but also knows how to sell 
quantities of them. 

Those who have had business relations with him will 
recognize his features at once and those who do not 
know him should hurry up to cultivate his acquaint- 
Who is he? 


ance, 
** * * 

It is a dangerous matter for persons who are ignorant 
on a subject to discuss it, for they invariably write them- 
selves down asses. A verbal statement binds the 
speaker fast enough to his remarks, but when a state- 
ment is written or printed, the writer cannot get away 
from it, and if it is nonsense he undoubtedly has written 
‘down an ass.”’ 


as 


himself 
** * * 

These preliminary remarks are suggested by an article 
I took from a weekly dramatic paper published in this 
city, which printed the following in its last issue: 

I met young Albert Weber at aclub dinner the other night 
for the He has changed a great 
deal in the interval, and from a careless, rollicking sort of 
chap he has come to regard life with all due seriousness. 
When young Mr. Weber first came into the management of 
the great business which his father left in his hands he hardly 
realized the responsibility of his position, and was rather in- 
clined to let things run themselves. But since his marriage 
he has settled down to solid, hard work, and is steadily build- 
ing up the great industry of which he is the head. He seems 
to be full of earnestness and ability, and he is bound to be a 
heavy winner before he gets through. The piano business is 
being enormously overdone by the creeping in of a lot of little 
firms who make cheap instruments that sell for small prices 
and fall to pieces before they have been a year in use. My 
advice to people buying pianos is to purchase the best they can 
the price demanded. The rule is a safe one to 
follow in about all the walks of life. Cheap clothes, cheap 
food and cheap jewelery are all of them alike mistaken invest- 
The man who buys the best will always get the best 
if he buys with anything like discrim- 


first time in a year or two. 


find and pay 


ments, 
return for his money, 


ination, * ee * 


I have nothing whatever to say in reference to the 
first part of this article, for I am not engaged in person- 
alities and that part is purely personal. The ignorance 
displayed by the writer pertains to these remarks : 

‘ The piano business is being enormously overdone by 
the creeping in of a lot of little firms who make cheap 
instruments that sell for small prices and fall to pieces 
before they have been a year in use.” 

These remarks made independent of any allusions to 
the Weber business would not be as serious as they are, 
placed in this article in juxtaposition to the remarks on 
that business. But embodied in the article on the 
Weber business they justly appear to have been dictated 
with a view to influence people against the laiest com- 
petitors of the Weber piano and therefore I am con- 
strained to say a few words. 

** * * 

Can it be possible that the Weber business is suffering 

on account of the competition of “ little firms who make 


cheap pianos?” I do not agree with the writer. He 


has demonstrated in this sentence how dangerous it is | 


to write upon a subject one is ignorant of, for in at- 
tempting to benefit the Weber firm he absolutely injures 
it. The Weber firm is not competing with firms who 


| chasers. 





make cheap pianos, but is competing with firms that are 
making excellent instruments which are in many cases 
preferred to Weber pianos. There is the rub. The 
little firms that “crept in” did not remain idle and little, 
but have grown into dimensions that make them dan- 
gerous competitors. 

** * * 

Just let us take a few firms that were not in existence 
when Albert Weber, Sr., was alive. There is the firm 
of Behr Brothers & Co. In the Behr piano find the 
same action that is used in the Weber piano, and with 
this advantage in favor of the Behr piano that, while the 
Weber piano is made under the auspices of hired em- 
ployes, the Behr piano is manufactured under the 
personal supervision of the members of the firm. It is 
also improved by numerous patents which cannot be 
found in the Weber piano. Does any sane man believe 
(everything else being equal) that the Behr piano would 
not be preferred to the Weber by a practical dealer who 
knows the circumstances? The action is the soul of 
the piano. Both use a first-class, unexcelled action 
made by the same hands. The Weber piano is turned 
out in a factory under the supervision of men who have 
no direct personal interest in it; the Behr piano is 
made, I might say, by the very man who designed the 
piano originally; every single piano that is shipped 
passing before shipment under the fersona/ inspec- 
tion of the firm. Which of the two pianos would you 
prefer? 

ees 

Another firm that was established here some years after 
the death of Albert Weber, Sr., is Augustus Baus & Co., 
a house that is incessant in pushing and advancing its 
pianos strictly on their merits. It is one of the firms 
that have “crept in.” Now let us glance at the Baus 
piano. The Baus piano has an action made by the same 
hands that make the Weber action, the same first-class 
action mentioned before. Every Baus piano is made 
under the Jersonal supervision of the firm. The super- 
intendent of the factory, a practical piano manufacturer, 
is one of the partners and he watches every detail of 
construction. He is also the originator of the Baus 
piano. Every piano passes his review before it leaves 
the factory. Is it, therefore, surprising that the Weber 
pianos should find the Baus pianos exceedingly healthy 
competitors ? Dealers come along who know this state 
of affairs. They say to themselves: “Here is a piano 
the manufacturers of which are not even practical piano 
makers ; here is another where the makers are workmen 
themselves.” How can they hesitate ? 

* * * * 


I only mention these two New York firms as they have 
grown into prominence within a few years and are the 
ones probably alluded to in the article referred to. Older 
houses are constantly pushing ahead and making pro- 
gress, because they are not only bent upon doing a 
large trade, but also because they are striving to perfect 
their instruments. Firms that are not anxious to im- 
prove their pianos will surely be left in the rear. 

xk kK * 

The Emerson Piano Company, Boston, has decided 
to remain on Tremont street, and will have a handsome 
wareroom at No. 146A Tremont street, where the offices 
of the company will also be located. The removal. will 
take place on February 1. After that date 20 piano and 
organ establishments will be located on Tremont street, 


Boston. xk KK 


An anonymous correspondent from Southern Penn- 
sylvania sends me a newspaper advertisement of Hearne 
& Co., the New York concern that advertises the sten- 
cilled Home Parlor Organ for $75 on time and $65 cash. 
The inquiry is made whether the organ is a Beatty or a 
Bridgeport. I do not pay attention to the frequent 
anonymous inquiries that reach this office, but in this 
instance I will answer for the benefit of honest organs 
that, from the cut, I judge it to be a Bridgeport manu- 
factured organ that can be bought in the neighborhood 
of $30. Whenever a retail customer asks you about the 
“Home” stencilled organ, show this reply to him, and 
that will settle the “ Home.” 

** * * 

Swick & Co., calling themselves “ piano manufactur- 
ers,” state on the circular containing that announce- 
ment, “ Established 1870.” This statement constitutes 
a fraud, because it is not true, and it misleads pur- 
I intend to ventilate the Swick business thor- 
oughly, even “if it takes all winter.” 

THE TRADE LOUNGER. 
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ANTED.—A position as salesman with a piano or organ 

house. Has experience ; good pianist ; best references. 

Address, SALESMAN, 211 West ‘I'wenty-second-st., New York 
City. 





Assignee’s Sale. 


‘ 


INVENTORY 


F the entire stock of piano cases ‘and material, formerly 
of Billings & Co., which must be sold before January 20, 1886. 
The goods will be exhibited on application at 76 Fifth-ave. 
Proposals for the whole or any part will be received by the undersigned 
prior to said date at his office, 76 Fifth-ave., New York. 
Herpert VALENTINE, Assignee. 


48 large upright cases, 7 octave, varnished, $41.50 sates 
1 square case, style 1, varnished, ‘$43. 50; bellied, 306. ‘40 Seis. 
4 upright cases, 7-octave, $25: varnished, $10 

2 large upright cases, extra fancy, $45 

7 square cases, — 1, varnished, $4 

4 do. do. style 2, $34; vernon} $11 

13 double round cases, style 3%, $45; varnished, $12... 
65 sets = legs, $6; varnished, ‘ 

1 do. do. do. double round, varnished 
66 lyres, 75c.; varnished, soc 

1 case, style’ 3%, $453 varnished, $12; bellied, $18.66 

* Campanini”’ cases, $30; varnished, $10 

é cases, style 5, 

1 set oyeare 

2 do. 7% ortho ‘aptiaba keys, $12 
26 do. 7 do do style 4, celluloid, $: 
16 do. 7 do. “Camp., 
6 do. do 


to do. $12 
3 grossr x 9R.H. screws, 32C., leis 20% 
t do. Kx 7 oO. 0C., GP, BOB As. sees chests 
6% do. 1%x12F. H. screws, gs5c., do. 55% ok 
1%do. 2 x12 do. OT Perr oe 
%,do. 4 20 do. $5.46, do. 
96 do. t x 6 do. oc., do. 
1% do. 3% «16 do. oy 87, -s 
2 do. 2 x16 do. $2.80, 5% 
5 dozen pairs No. 13% hinges, $10.00, ye Osh... 
#7, gross green cloth punchions, 30c 
% do. 1 x10F. H. screws, 76c., less 55% 
st do. a x 40.H. do. aic., do. 
5 do %x 4 do. 2gc., do. 
5 do 3x 3R.H., 2gc., do. 
2% do. 1%x1a1 do. 
"4 dozen — rods, 55¢ 
ross rubber punchions, BEE Eis socatenn ones 
bs. desk pins, 26c 
: Ib. 1 x 16, molding nails, 18c 

32 pairs No. 11% hinges, 2.25 per doz , 65% 

1 - 
be sounding-board props, RR nr oe 
82 oO. | See : 

14% gross 44x7 F. H. ‘ccsewa, 4oc., less 55%. 

14 do. 4%«7 do. 

8 do. 4x6 do. do. 

67 8-inch wrest plank bolts (plated), 8c. 

15 large upright action brackets, 30c , 
110 3x 28 F. H. plate screws (plated), %. 75 per gross, less 10%.... 
100 2x 28 ‘do. do. .20 do. 

69 6x 22 F. H. screws, $9.55 pe £ grees less 55% 

128 5-inch upright action bracket props, $1.00 per doz. 
bs. trap leathers, 75c 
2 pairs pedal feet, 16c 

40 Ibs. eons wire, 6oc. ignig'ew' 
222 6x20 F. H. screws, So. 45 ‘per gross, less + 558 

12 set bein action brackets, $1.00 

5 set upright bass ange (old scale), Lies 
6 Ibs. beeswax, 40c.... 
97 8 inch nose bolts, 70C. per ¢ dozen. 
1 lb. brass wire......... eat 
33 papers of tacks, 5c. <u 
12 handles for square actions, 18¢. om dozen 
5 new brooms, 25c. tseduon 

33 iron dowels, 4c. 

241 grosst x10 F. 

§7 do. 1 xa 

50 do. 1 x 6 ‘ 

4 do. 4x12 do. do.. 
- - 2. ¥% = 6R. H. screws, gc. doz... 
I do. Ix 6 50¢., less 20% 
1 fire-proof safe 
2 large stoves and pipe inew), $17.00...... 
1 Office stove do. a 
1 factory clock... 
2 sheet-iron stove ‘fenders, $2. 00 
= carriage bolts, 2 yc. ‘ 


2.50 


do. do. ivory, $16 
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‘A. screws, 52C., less 55%... 
do. 53c., do. 


do. oc.. do, 


ross 14 x11 F. H. screws, 55¢. 
8 gross 14 partition and meme 
4 SPS Tee 
1 keg of key leads (380 Ibs ) ), sic. 
230 %-inch dowels, rc 
110 4%-inch plated bolts, 5c 
47 Sinch wrest plank bolts (plated), Mc aches 
147 7%-inch do jo. do. shee 
50 8%-inch do. do do. 
ro2 desk plates, $2.50 per gross. . 
78 7-octave pressure bars, 12¢ 
89 do. do. 
do. do. 
do do. 
leg-pin tap 
setting-off machine. . 
hand-grenades, $10 per doz 
ibs. bridge wire, 8c 
set, style 1, bass strings, $1.80 
sets, 7-octave do. 2 
large station lamps, $2.50 
upright action brackets, 30c... 
ae gd lamps, 25c. (no good). 
do. do. (good 
1 leg-pin boring machine (two bits). . 
2 copper glue kettles, $3.so 
ar: tuning pins, $3.50 per M 
* Patti ’ pressure bars, 2sc. 
= ‘“Campanini” pressure bars, 25c 
13 boxes black lead, 13c. per Ib 
T 
2 chairs (common), 25¢ 
4 gross belly-board buttons, 8c 
3 hand trucks, $3.66% 
2 sets call-bells, $2.50. 
2 do steel numbers, $2 
1 pair 8 foot cramps 
2 polishing benches, $5 
6 yds. green cloth, $2,:0 
3 bs. bridge pins, 18c. . 
lass name-boards, $2 
I i= white damper felt. 
¥% skin red leather 
1 hardware closet 
75 cast-iron pedal guards, 7¢ 
1 5-6 doz, damper posts, $1.70 
104 dogs, 60 Cents Per ZTOSS........ 66... ee eee 
57 square action braces, rai!, 22c. per doz. 
279 damper cap props, 30c. per doz 
32 screw eyes, $2.75 per gross 
=98 trap pins, 45¢. do. 
202 rail props, $2.40 do. 
44 buff a eames. 27¢. per doz 
4 lbs. screw regulating, 40c 
5 gross red leather punchions, 25c.. 
130 do. paper 
40 «do. do. 
4 do. red felt 
173 prop-sticks, 4c. 
12 square desks cut), 
9 reams sand pape 
40 sets maple A ans "action checks. 5c 
18 do. upright do., 
25 gross paper punchions (thick), 4c 
50 do pasteboard 
2 do. lifter 
\% barrel rotten stone............ 7 
1 do. ~~ La stone 
1% do. 
2 yards cheue felt, $1.75 
2 varnish racks, $1.50 
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¥% skin for tone regulating 
2 set square hammers, $2.65 
1 do, ** Patti"’ upright hammers, $4.75 
36 ogee iron fire 3 31 Kec 
bs. wood filler, tsc.. ... ; 
26 bees string covers, asc. finde 
49 square leg stumps, roc 
1 varnish rac 
1 large stove and pipe (new) 
83 gross belly bars, 4oc 
29 pairs square desk blocks, 6c 
106 prop sticks (unvarnished), 1c 
160 damper caps (varnished), 12c 
22 large upright sounding boards, $2. 
2 7-octave upright backs, $8 
17 large do, do. 
5 square sounding boards, $1.95 
5 6-octave upright plates, $7.75 
1 large veneer press 
1 do, stove and pipe (new) 


8 stoves (old), now in use, $3 ..........6.. 600000. i 


gallons varnish, $1.25 Phe aals 
do. sand-rack Ra $3.2 OE taidawss 
feet plate molding, 4c.. Woke 
gallons black varnish, $2. 25. 
do, turpentine, 45¢ 
do. French varnish, $4.5 
do. shellac, $3.2 
do. wood alcohc 
Ibs. logwood, 5c 
bbl. red umber. . atone 
do. coarse pumice stone...... 
damper frames, soc. 
upright desk slips, 10C. 
sets upright legs, $2. 25 | 
iron-lined heating boxes, $10... . 
grindstone 
agraff hammer 
Varnish brushes 
sets square plinth moldings, . $. iat 
7 do, 0. (no corne Ts), $1... 
20 . do. its onion 
2 . do, 
22 
6 " 
108 feet top moldings, 5c. 
2 signs .... 
Patterns, scales, &c 
Stencils. . 
12 belly boards, $4.50 
Full sets of calls...... 
2 new stencils (** Patti’’ and ‘ * Campanini’ , 
1780 feet walnut veneer, 2c. ie ; 
goo) «do. do. do. 2¢.. 
294 do. %-inch maple veneer, 2c 
200 «do. 1-16 inch cherry veneer, 1(c 
246 do. do. maple do. 2 
1640 do. rosewood do. 2%c 
600 do. French walnut do. . ere 
156 do. %-inch maple do. 2 
1 small veneer press.... 
952% lbs. wrapping paper, 4%c..... 
5 large top frames, $3 bite od 
2 pairs square rims, $5.49. 
1 drawing-board...... 
1260 feet French burr veneer, 6c. 

54 upright key slips, rac. 

16 do. corners, 12¢.. dwices 
do. top-frame moldings, 1 ae8 i. 
do. key slips, sc ; 
do. fall pieces, sc. 

Varnish racks ‘ 
upright fall pieces, OB. 
do. do. (large), “8c... 
do. case arms, 25C.... 
damper- frame ends, aie. ; 
pairs patent desk pieces, 1¢c 
pieces bridge — 10€ 
do. 
9 upright base prides, $1.2 20. 
square do 
upright do. 
coves, 25¢ 
upright bottom rails, 15¢ 
ash back-pieces, roc. 
zinc calls. 
Varnish pots..... 
scale-drawing board. vied 
Canvas awning for varnish roof. 
52 upright corner pieces, 12c 
22 set of stviles for uprights, 8c 
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27 upright feet, 25c 
10 dressed fall pieces, 12c 
400 feet 2-inch maple, 344c.. 
448 feet 1%-inch whitewood, 4%ec 
153 do. 3 do. 
474 do. 
59 do. 
18 do. 
604 do. q 3 
364 do. . pine (dressed), 3c. 
800 do. . Maple, 2c 
126 do, . Whitewood, 4c 
212 do. . pine, 3c 
44 do. , . Whitewood (dressed), 4!¢c 
142 wooden horses, 75¢ 
Bellyman’s table 
6000 feet rosewood veneer (paper), 3c 
47 pieces bridge stuff 
4 Square wrest planks, $2. 
2 7-octave upright plates, $10 ... 
264 pieces for hammer rails, 5c 
209 do. square-neck bridges, toc 
145 do. upright S. B. do. ‘ 
130 do. =. do, 
220 do. do. do. 
13 upright wrest-plank RONIRNR GER « usincecsatinee ; 
7 pieces for upright S B. do. 
25 do. damper frames, roc 
8 upright name-boards, roc 
4 _ do key slips, 5c 
31 O. G. pieces, r5c. 
33 upright sound-board bridges, asc 
42 square wrest-plank >. 
6 hammer rails, 25c. 
62 pieces for hammer rails, eet: .:. 
3 frames for gluing backs, $3 
26 6-octave bottom frames, $1... 
26 do. top do. 
4 shooting-boards, $1.50 
85 S. B. back rails, r5c...... 
50 square-neck bridges, 39c 
41 upright S. B. 
20 square bass 
32 do. do... 
33 do. do 
30 do. do 
22 do. do.. 
53 square wrest-plank bridges, 15C , 
39 do. do. do. 
44 «do. do. ; 
212 upright = 
216 do. >. do 
11 6-octave 5. aa planks, 8c. 
3 7-octave do., 5c 
8 work-benches, $2 
1 bellows...... 
130 pieces buff stops, 
1000 trap plugs, 2c. 
159 leg-pins, 3c........ 
458 feet 1-inch ash, ac 
119 do. 24-inch whitewood, 4%c. 
62 do. do. maple, 4c.... 
118 do. 1-inch Se oe 
sor do. scrap R. W. veneer, 2c.. 


Total... 





The Art of Violin Repairing. 

pee weeks ago a notice appeared in a so-called 

musical paper that August Gemiinder, Bowery, New York, 
was writing an article about *‘The Art of Violin Repairing.” As I 
know that Aug. Gemiinder, junior, is the author of the articles 
signed Aug. Gemiinder ; as I know how young and consequently 
inexperienced he must be in the art of violin making, and as I 
have read all of his articles that have appeared, I was rather 
frightened at this notice, as I feared thaf he would only again 
hurt the name of his great uncle, George Gemiinder, of Astoria, 
N. Y. People reading articles about violin making, &c., by 
Gemiinder should always bear in mind the surname, so that it 
may not again occur that articles by August Gemiinder, junior, 
will be credited to George Gemiinder of Astoria. My fear about 





the abe article has already been realized, as it has appeared. 
Instead of giving any points wherein exists the ‘‘ ait of violin 
repairing,” August Gemtinder, junior, only states all the mistakes 
and faults which a novice in violin repairing may make, and 
besides publishes the mew invention, ‘‘ that the base-bar is put 
into the violin a/ter the instrument has been closed!” August 
Gemiinder, junior, had better go and learn something more about 
violin making and repairing before making himself ridiculous by 
mentioning the probable faults which other makers commit. I 
do not consider it necessary to go into the details of said article ; 
there is scarcely a sentence in it free from fault, either in state- 
ments or in grammar. WILLIAM OSCAR FAUSTEN. 
New York, January 3, 1886. 





Exports and Imports—Port of New York. 
Week Ending October 13, 1885. 
EXPORTS. 
Liverpool 17 packages organettes 
Glasgow 3 
Hamburg ose May 
wa 5 cases piano materials. 
United States of Columbia. I piano.... 
British West Indies ....... I case organettes 
Africa.... 
3 organs ........ 
Newfoundland.... I piano 
Uruguay ... 3 pianos 
Nova Scotia I organ.... 


IMPORTS. 
Miscellaneous musical instruments, &c., 256 packazes. . $27,929 


Week Ending October 27, 1885. 
EXPORTS. 
ee ere $410 


22 cases organ lumber 
56 organs “se 
g cases organ materials... ... 
I organ.... 
37 organs 
U. S. Colombia. I piano 
Argentine Republic - 
Venezuela. ... 
I piano.... 
3 pianos 
British West Indies... . 
Hamburg I case musical instruments. . 


5 organs........ 


$10,997 
IMPORTS 
Miscellaneous musical instruments. Xc., 240 pkgs... ...$21,541 
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Has revolutionized the business in First-Class Pianos. A faultless 


instrument of unequaled durability, it is sold at a price 


below that of any other first-class piano made. 


—THE NEwW— 


Hardman Uprightss Grands 


are a specialty, and their success among the best judges has 


been owing to three facts only, viz.: 


They Possess PHENOMENAL DURABILITY. 





They are of FAULTLESS CONSTRUCTION. 
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| 
| 
| 
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They are SOLD AT MODEST PRICES. 











HARDMAN, PECK & CX) = Weumrfineharers 


FACTORIES, {ith & {2th Aves. 48th & 49th Sts. WAREROOMS, 146 Fitth Avenue, above {9th St. 


NEW YORE. 


NEW YORE. 
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. Hay & Co. are the successors of the retail business 
The firm consists of H. L. Hay and 


—H.I 
of Haines Brothers. 
Charles Spear. 


—Among the handsome catalogues for 1886 issued we may 
mention those of Decker Brothers, the Estey Organ Company, 
and of Augustus Baus & Co, 


—F. A. North & Co., of Philadelphia, have begun to publish 
the monthly Philadelphia A/usiza/ Journal. Wm. Knabe & Co. 
and the Guild Piano Company are advertised in it largely. 


— Mr, George D. Smith, formerly in the piano and organ busi- 
ness in Rochester, N. Y., has opened a dairy kitchen at No. 32 
East Fourteenth-st., opposite the office of THE MUSICAL CouRIER. 


—-A New York barber has added a hand organ to the attrac- 
tions of his establishment. Some persons may prefer to listen to 
**Captain Jinks” to being talked half to death; but the large 
majority wil! choose the latter form of torture.—Morristown 
Herald. 

—A rosin holder for violins has been patented by Mr. James 
W. Angus, of Macon City, Mo. It consists of a plate having 
lugs for holding it on the violin, with spring jaws for holding the 
piece of rosin, whereby the rosin will be held in such a manner as 
to be at all times handy and convenient.— Scientific American. 

Messrs. Hinzen & Rosen, manufacturers of pianos, Louis- 
ville, Ky., have removed to their new building, No. 440 West 
Market-st. That reliable firm has a standing of over 20 years, 
and during that time it has advertised daily in the Courier-/Jour- 
In recognition of their steady patronage that 
‘‘ ad.” daily during this year free of charge. 


nal of that city, 
paper will run their 

—The strike at Stieff’s piano factory in Baltimore remains in 
statu quo, and the men have decided that they will not resume 
work until the foreman, Wilkening, is discharged. The men ex- 
pect no decision from the Stieffs before about the 15th inst. The 
men state that the Stieffs are defendants in a suit which will be 
called on the 15th and they need Wilkening as a witness, and 
until that suit will be decided the Stieffs will not proceed in any 
way against Wiikening. This is a statement made by the work- 
men, the details of which are not in our possession. 





—What object has the E. P. Carpenter Organ Company, of 
Brattleboro, in trying to purchase pianos in the New York mar- 
ket? We were under the impression that that concern was so 
very busy making organs that it was compelled to: give up the 
manufacture of the wonderful Carpenter action, and now it wants 
to go into the piano business ! 


ALESMAN.—A salesman, who has had eight years’ expe- 
rience on the road and in the warerooms of an organ and 

alsoa piano-manufacturing business, desires a position. Address 
‘*Salesman,” care MUSICAL CouRIER, 25 East Fourteenth-st., 


New York. 


—Prof. August Hoffmann, of Searcy, Ark., has composed an 
excellent song entitled ‘‘ Fly, Birdling, Through the Verdant 
Wood,” and dedicated the same to Mr. Ernest Knabe, of Balti- 
more. Professor Hoffmann is a pupil of the Stuttgart Conserva- 
tory of Music and also a pupil of Vincenz Lachner and W. Kalli- 
woda and is one of the leading musicians of the Southwest. 


—Among patents recently granted we notice the following : 
Music and book rack or holder, B. Dreher. ...........00000- -ceeeees 332,647 
Music-leaf turner, Anderson & Wilhjelm 332,579 
Musician’s exercising device, A. P. Scheurman 
Piano and organ music desk, S. G. Chickering. 
and the following trade-mark : 
Opera-glasses, J. Scheidig & Co 


06.0 bw, 06> sbedwooces 332,326 


—Several million pounds of the dark, hard, flawless wood 
calied cocobola are imported fresh from South America annually 
into New York. It comes not in logs or planks, but in great 
chunks, and is used for knife handles, flutes and similar purposes. 
It is used in the latest styles of ‘‘ Behning” uprights, and what 
effect it produces can be seen on examination of the Behning 
cases, which are decidedly handsome. 


—Mr. Samuel Hamilton was, on Thursday afternoon, the 
recipient of a handsome portrait of himself, painted by Bradford 
Peck. The gift was made by the gentlemen connected with Mr. 
Hamilton’s office. Mr. Cramp was also presented with a portrait 
of himself by the same able artist. Peace and good-will evi- 
dently reign in the regions adjacent to Mr. Hamilton’s desk.— 
Pittsburgh East End Bulletin. 


—A work of convenient art, worthy of a place in office, library 
or parlor, is the Columbia bicycle calendar, just issued by the 
Pope Manufacturing Company, of Boston. Each day of the 
year is given upon a separate slip, with a cycling quotation, 
newsy, of information or otherwise interesting ; in fact, it is, in 
miniature, a virtual encyclopedia upon this universally utilized 
‘*steed of steel.” The calendar proper is mounted upon heavy 
board, upon which is exquisitely executed, in water-color effect, by 
G. H. Buek, of New York, a charming combination of cycling 


scenes. 





Failures in 1885. 
G. DUN & CO., of the Mercantile Agency, re- 
» port that the total number of business failures in the 
United States in 1885 was 10,637, with liabilities of a little more 
than $124,000,000, as compared with 10,968 failures in 1884 
with liabilities of $226,000,000. While the failures for 1885 are 
only 3 per cent. less in number than in 1884, the liabilities have - 
decreased nearly 50 per cent. The number of traders reported 
in business in 1885 was 919,990. Of these one in every 86 
failed. In 1878, with 674,000 traders, one in every 64 came to 
grief. The average amount of liabilities of each failure in 1885 
was $11,678, against $20,632 in 1884.and $22,369 in 1878. It is 
seen from these figures that while business casualties have de- 
creased but slightly in number, they are far less significant in 
amount and importance. 








Sohmer Agencies. 


HE San Francisco agency of the Sohmer piano 
has been transferred from H. Bruenn to Byron Mauzy, of 
107 and 10g Post-st., of that city. 

The unsatisfactory representation of the Sohmer piano in Bos- 
ton has also ended, as Messrs. Sohmer & Co. have removed the 
sale of their pianos from Harwood & Beardsley, and the same 
will be controlled by a gentleman whose name and address on 
Tremont-st. will be given in our next number, and he will do 
justice to Sohmer & Co. in Boston and vicinity. 





Musical Instruments, &c. 


EXPORTS. 
| British Australia— 
| Organs, 12 
New Zealand— 
Organs, 2 
Hongkong— 
GOB: Bass ycce 
Brasil— 
Piano strings, I case. . 
China— 
Organ, I 


Liverpool— 
Organs, 80 cs 
Organ material, 2 cs. . 
London— 
Sheet music, 2 cs 
Glasgow— 
Organ, I 
British West Indies— 
Piano, I 


105 


122 


IMPORTS, 

Musical apie, sit bcd cs 
. Max Friedlinder s states that there is no truth in the 
a of his having discovered an unpublished pianoforte con- 
certo by Beethoven. The report is a stupid hoax, for the pro- 
mulgation of which no less old and renowned a paper than the 


Neue Zeitschrift fir Musik is penpenetnte. 





AUCUSTUS BAUS & CO. 


OFFER TO THE TRADE THEIR NEW AND ATTRACTIVE STYLES OF 
>O__ yeh. np _ 9-a 





=a 
“rl G 


£% Orchestral Upright and Square Grand 3 





ro 
HANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCH, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISH. 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


we CATALOGUES AND PRICES MAILED ON 


Warerooms, 58 West 23d Street, | 











NEW YORK. 


IIANDSOME IN DESIGN, 
SOLID IN CONSTRUCTION, 
BRILLIANT IN TONE, 
MAGNIFICENT IN TOUCR, 
BEAUTIFUL IN FINISE 


i” AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 





APPLICATION. <@ 


Factory, 528 West 43d Street. 





& 


. oy 


r+ 
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WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Pianoforte Actions, 


455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET, 
—-NEW YORK.+— 


—* ESTABLISHED 1843. %—- 


WOODWARD & BROWN, 


Pianoforte Manufacturers, 
No. 1754 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 











_ WHEELOCK PIANOS 


MANUFACTORY: 


Nos. 763 to 785 East 14th! Street. 





WAREROOMS: 


No. 25 Hast 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 








” EMERSON» PIANO = C4 


(Established in 1849,) 


Manufacturers of same UPRIGHT and COTTAGE 


Piano-Fortes. 


MORE THAN 30, 000 " MADE AND IN USE. 


- - Byery Piano WARRANTED FOR SEVEN YEARS, 


1: 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 
—t¢ WAREROOMS:: i 


146A Tremont Street, Boston. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Ete. 
L. F. HEPBURN & CO.. 241. 2800M= STREET NEW york 


» Factory and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
SOLE ACENTS FOR THE U. S. AND CANADAS, 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 











HAZELTON 





BROTHERS, 





~<t— eo 
<>. ce 











>=] APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, eo 


Nos. S34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YOoRE. 








THe LIGHTE & ERNST PIANO= 


Factory : 524 & 526 West 43d St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


STURTEVANT & CO., 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 
HIGHEST STANDARD OF WORK 
AND REASONABLE PRIOES. 

GENTS WANTED. 


pes and Warerooms, 37 West 14th St 


Manufacturers and Sole 
Successors. 








HALLET & DAVIS GO.'5 PIANOS. 


WAREROOMS: 167 Tremont Street, Boston; 447East Fourteenth Street, New York; 
Market and Powell Streets, San Franiscco, Cal. 


State and Adams Streets, Chicago; 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Saro, 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany’s 
Greatest Masters. 


1117 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington. D. C. 
FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 











UGH & 


Lo 
WARREN 
ORGANS, 


— WITH — 


Patent Qualifying Tubes, 


— GIVING — 


PIPE ORGAN 
TONE. 


Goods, the Best. 
Prices, Low. 


STRICT PROTECTION. 


Agents Wanted. 


ADDRESS, 


CLOUGH & WARREN ORGAN. Co,, Detroit, Mich. 


. | BROOKLYN—338 Fulton Street. 





FREEBORN G. SUVA, 


— SOLE MANUFACTURER OF — 


\Bradbury Piano-Fortes, 


MANUFACTORY CORNER WILLOUGHBY AND RaYMOND STREETS, BROOKLYN. 














— THE OLD RELIABLE — 


Pete ie Ppp mb ie LA 


Warerooms and Principal Office: 


No. 95 FIFTH AVENUE, cor. 17th Street, NEW YORK. 
| JERSEY CITY—43 Montgomery Street. 
BROOKLYN—664 and 666 Fulton Street. WASHINGTON, D.C.—1103 Pennsylvania Ave. 
BROOKLYN—95 Broadway, E. D. | PHILADELPHIA—1020 Arch Street. 
RROOKLYN—794 Broadway, E. D. | SARATOGA SPRINGS—484 Broadway, 

CASE FACTORY—LEOMINSTER, MASS, 
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iw MH VARTIN GUITARS tau tet 


Manufactured bv C. F. Martin & Co. 
w= NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <a 











For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 

Madame De GON], Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, Mr. S. De La COVA, Mr. H. WORRELL, 

Mr. J. P. COUPA, | Mr. FERRARE, | Mr. CHAS. Dr JANON, | Mr. N. W. GOULD, | 


Mr, N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 
and many others, 


but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puft up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSIOAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 


also in Europe 








BROS. & CO. 


RANICH 
KpAcn hee ae 


Grand, ‘Square and!Upright G | 
AMERICA AWARDED THE HIGHEST GOLD MEDAL AT THE 


4P JANO S.'e 4 i 3 NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION, 
RAR A\ 7 


Received Highest Award at the United States (iR CANS TEXT OF JUDGES’ REPORT: “The QUALITY 
e 


Centennial Exh. bition, 1876 of TONE, which is REMARKABLY fine, by_ its 
—AND— 


a 


FRM 


POWER and KRILLIANCY the eee, See 

And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- of the instrument, the TOUCH (even throughout, the 

struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years CONSTRUCTION, EXCELLENCE of DESIGN, and 
PERFECTION of WORKMANSHIP. 


WAREROOMS, 15 EAST 14TH STREET, 


€7™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application IN =: 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 


Warerooms, 237 E. 3d Street. 


Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 
THE 


TABER 


ORGAN CO. 


i 





FACTORY, 


Worcester, Mass. 


BRIGGSS 


OLD AND RELIABLE 


PIANO STOOL 


MANUFACTORY 


PETERBORO, N. H. 





~~ Special Prices to the Trade. 


PIANO STOOL WITH BACK. 


The latest and most practical Novelty in this line. 


What S. B. Mixis, the great Pianist, says about this 
Patent Stool: 
New York, June 26, 1884. 


Messrs, T. F. KRAEMER & CO., New York. 

Geyrs: Having seen and tried your adjustable 
Piano Stool with Back, I have much pleasure in 
testifying to the excellency and usefulness of the 
same. What I most particularly recommend is the 
support and portability of it. I think it will supersede 
all other Piano Stools, For those who practise 
much I think it is an absolute necessity. 

S. B, MILLS, 


T. F. KRAEMER & C0,, 


GENERAL AGENTS, 
103 East 14th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


einway Hall, 


ge" CATALOGUE FREE 





PIANOS 
ARE THE BEST. 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
(te Over 100,000 Made and Sold, 


Catalogues free on application. 
THE 


SMITH AMERICAN ORGAN CO,, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


KNABE 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty — and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as UNEQUALED in Tone, 
Touch, Workmanship and Durability. 





Every Piano Futty WARRANTED FOR Five YEars. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 


112 Fifth Avenue New York. 
204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 


C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved« Biano« Legs, 


LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 
A large variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos, 


Appress WESTFIELD, MASS. 








CRANE & 


CHAPUIS, 


13 University Place, New York, 


PIANO FELT MANUFACTURERS. 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 
C ; K U RTZ Mv A N , orand, Square and Upright 
-~IPIANOFORTES, > 


106, 108 and 110 Broadway, 








Buffalo, N. Y. 





y Factory, 292, 294, 296 and 298 Eleventh Ave. 


o. canes 
PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


114 East 14th St., New York. 


rhe BOLO ani rhe Milton 


ORGANS. 


First Class, New and Attractive Styles. 





GB” AGENTS WANTED. 


1129 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


E. 8. DOBSON, 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Moderate Price to the Trade. 





No. 4837 WEST SIXTEENTH 8T., NEW YORE. 


L. M. RUBEN, 


MANAGER, 
40 Union Square, New York, 
REPRESENTING 


EMINENT MUSICAL ARTISTS 


In Europe and the United States. 
JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Pianotorle Strings aud Desks, 


DEALER IN MUSIC WIRE, 
402,406 & 408 East 30th Street, New York. 


CHRISTIE 


PRIGHT 
CHRISTI® & SQN. 209 to 223 V7, ¥Gth &t., 








AND 





Cor. 29th Street, New York. 





F, CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORK. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 


Pianoin America. (2 Send for Catalogue. 


N. B,—Pianos not shipped before being thorougbly 
Tuned and Regulated 


GUILD FA 


PIANOS. 


Established 1861. Nearly 20,000 now in use. 


GUILD, CHURCH & Co.., 
175 B TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
&@™ Correspondence Solicited, 


HORACE WATERS & C0 


PIANOS and ORGANS. 
"AGENTS WANTED 








Warerooms, 124 Fifth Ave. 
factory, Corner Broome and East Streets 


NEW YORK, 





¢ 
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PACKARD ORGAN. 


15 


SEND FOR a AND PRICES TC 
FORT WAYNE ORGAN co., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


WE INVITE DEALERS VISITING THIS CITY TO CALL AND SEE A 
FULL LINE OF STYLES AT OUR 





~vu#sIT HAS NO SUPERIOR! ?~ 


= NEW YORK OFFICE, with ¢. H. DITSON & C0., 867 Broadway. 











ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — 
-Factory and Warerooms, 


214, 216, 118, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


A‘ our Pianos have my patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, petnaned 
July, 1872, and Novemb er, 1875, and my Uprights have my patent “metalli 
action frame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878 which has 

caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 














—K— 
BABY GRAND. 


THE SMALLEST GRAND 
PIANO MADE, 


Remarkable for powerful sympathetic 


tone, pliable action and absolute dura- 








bility. 
he 


Warerooms, STECK HALL, W East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK, 


ral FTA Tf \ | gga . 
GE | | LITTLE GIANT. 
cael ® —_— all —— aa ® Fs THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO MADE, 
Containing all improvements, com- 
bined with great strength and volumi- 
nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 
and Small Apartments. 

. —_— 











QUITE NEW. 


UST patented an action with all 
very efficient for 
The rails 


iron rails ; 
hot or damp climates. 
cannot warp; the pivot-forks, made 
of an extremely hard wood, specially 
prepared and seasoned, are screwed 
to the iron rails, Prices and particu- 
lars free on application. 


HERRBURGER- 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Pianoforte Actions’ Keyboards 


— ADDRESS — 


HERRBURGER-SCHWANDER, 16 rue de I’Evangile, PARIS, France. 
Agents for the United States WILLIAM TONK & BRO., New. York. 


GOLD MEDALS: 
Paris, - - - 1878 
Frankfort-o.-M., 1881 


DIPLOMA OF HONOR: 
Amsterdam, - 1883 


Antwerp, - - 1885 


Devotes special attention to the tastes of the 
American trade. Free delivery at 
Customer’s factory. Competition 
Prices. Prompt Service. 
Liberal Conditions. 


SCHWANDER, 








i STULTZ & BAUER, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and Square 


! pPraAsvTO Ss. 


Serkary al Wileroilis, 338 and 340 East 3ist 8 3ist Street, New York. 








— DO NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE — 


New Burdett Organ List. 





BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. 


B ENT PIANOS eon exceuence. 


R.+M.+BENT:+&+CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED — 


Three Unison, Full Agraffe, Square and Upright Pianos. 


UNEQUALLED IN TOWNE, TOUCH AND DURABILITY. PRICES MODERATE. 
New Catalogue, Address R, M. BENT & CO., 453 West 36th Street. NEW YORK. 








-’ CONOVER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT FIANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 

and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rail 
and Patent Telescopic Lamp Brac ket. 
Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme 
Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki, 
E. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs , G. W. Steele, Hartman, of 
San Francisco, and many others. 


3 praies| @ 105 EAST 14th STREET, NEW YORK. 


PIANO. 
The Best Piano in the Market. 
PEER & SON, Manufacturers, 
etal Terme and Pric 212, 214, 216 W. 47th St, NEW YORK. 
UPRIGHT 


PATENT piano. 


THE BEST PIANC FOR DEALERS TO HANDLE, 


B. F. BAKER, 486 Harrison Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





2” Special Terms and Prices to 

















R. W. TANNER & SON, 


No. 858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


Brackets, Pedal Guards, Pedal Feet, &c. 


Nickel- te cy: Bronzing and Tovouning, Fine Gray and 
Malleable Iron Castings. ll kinds of Piano Bolts 


Patented. constantly on hand. 


STRAUCH BROS., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand, Square and Upright 


“PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 











22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. 


NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS AND 
IMPORTERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 


PIANO COVERS 
AND SCARFS, 


Piano Stools, 
Music Racks 
Artists’ Busts, 
c., &e. 


, 2 F, KRAEM ER & CO., 103 East Fourteenth St., 


— Goods sent 

m= on Selection 

to the Trade, 

Lowest Prices, 
Self-Acting 

. Parlor and 


Garden 
Fountains. 


FLAGS AND BANNERS FOR MUSICAL SOCIETIES. 
P. O. Box 2920. Next to Steinway Hall, (28 Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 








E.G. HARRINGTON & Co., 
square?’ Upright Pianofertes, 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone. 


2%), lg 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 449, 451, 453. 455 and 457 WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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STEINW AY MASON & HAMLIN 


Crand, Square and Upright Surpass all Others at London, 1885. 


Pl A NOS. ONLY GOLD MEDAL 


——________ INVENTIONS EXHIBITION. 


Sreinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 


their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the THE §IMPROVEHD 


full metal frames), in their own factories, 
| Urricar PIANOS 
NEW YORE WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, Constructed on the Mode of Stringing Introduced by Mason & Hamlin, 


Nos. 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 
ARE CHARACTERIZED BY PECULIARLY REFINED MUSICAL TONE, MUCH 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, DIMINISHED LIABILITY TO GET OUT OF TUNE, 


AND GREAT DURABILITY. 














No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman ce LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 


St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURG, GERMANY. 
Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN e PIANO 00., 
Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 


Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. Boston, New York, Chicago. 





For full particulars, send for Catalogue. 

















QNLY THE BEST MATERIALS USED. . © GLE NONE ‘BUT THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. 


C.C. BRIGGS & CO. 


Unoright and Sauare Pianos. 
NO. 5 APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





























ALFRED 














Vienna, 1873. 





; a = : = € —. = SAW MILLS: 
FELT AND SOUNDING-BOARD WORKS: . > = SS: DOLGEVILLE, OTTER LAKE, PORT 
DOLGEVILLE, N. Y. ified tan as a: Bs et Sa _ LEYDEN, LEIPZIG, N.Y. 








Eeniyt ah 


ale al ig ; 
PIANO-ORGAN OMe = MATERIALS, 


aa FELT ° SOUNDING BOARD-FACTORIES AT DOLGEVILLE, rf x, 4 i cas 


122 HAST THIRTEEN TE STREET, NEW YORE. 


6 = E oe N N G 9|McCAMMON PIANOFORTES. 
UPRIGHT CONCERT GRAND. THE WONDER OF THE AGE. 
The Most Powerful Upright Piano Ever Produced. Every Piano Warranted in full 
for Five Years. 
Address E, McCAMMON, Cor. Broadway and North Ferry Street. Albany, N.Y. 


oe Upright and Grand Pianos Only Successor to BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO. 


JAMES M. STARR & CO 


— SUCCESSORS TO— 


—0 : : 
Chase Piano Co. j- 
Factory: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. =] nd 
BEHNING & SON.! RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor, Church, New York, 



































